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From the home-land of Luther two theologians have come 
who have prominently aided in the building up of the Lutheran 
Church in America in the nineteenth century. Their work has 
left on the particular organization with which they cast their 
lot an impress that will not soon be effaced, though in the on- 
ward rush of years the memory of their names and personalities 
may become dimmed. 

Walther’s work in the Missouri Synod was nearly done 
‘when Stoeckhardt arrived. Between the landing of the 
Stephanists and Stoeckhardt’s election to the chair of Exegesis 
at Concordia Seminary there lies a full half century. The 
Missouri Synod’s battle for existence among the older Lutheran 
bodies in America had been fought, its raison d’étre established. 


1) Born February 17, 1842, at Chemnitz, Saxony; preparatory educa- 
tion in a private Lateinschule at Tharandt; 1857—62 at Fuerstenschule 
at Meissen; 1862—66 studies theology at universities of Erlangen and 
Leipzig; 1866—70 tutor at Ladies’ Seminary at Tharandt; 1870—71 as- 
sistant pastor at the German Lutheran Church des Billettes at Paris, and, 
temporarily, at the Sedan Hospital; 1871—73 private tutor in Old and 
New Testament Exegesis at University of Erlangen, and instructor at 
Gymnasium of that city; 1873—76 pastor of a state church at Planitz, 
near Zwickau, Saxony; 1876—78 pastor of the independent St. John’s 
congregation of same city; 1878—1887 pastor of Holy Cross Church, 
St. Louis, and lecturer on Old and New Testament Exegesis at Concordia 
Seminary; 1887—1913 Professor of Old and New Testament Exegesis at 
Concordia Seminary; 1903 created Doctor of Divinity by the theological 
faculty of Luther Seminary, Hamline, Minn.; died January 9, 1913. 
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At home and abroad the why and wherefore of the Missouri 
Synod was understood, and acquiesced in, as a pleasing fact by 
some, as a deplorable fact by others. 

Upon the work of organization and establishment there 
now followed the work of conservation. For ten years the 
activity of Walther and Stoeckhardt in the Missouri Synod 
overlap. It was in the years of their contemporaneous min- 
istry among us that the fiercest onslaught was made upon our 
organization. In the light of after-events it is easy to see that 
the predestinarian controversy was the ultimate test of the 
strength of the Missouri Synod’s doctrinal position, viewed as 
a whole. No intelligent observer of the ramifications of this 
controversy will say to-day that the whole discussion was about 
the decretum praedestinationis and its mystery. The entire 
domain of the gratia applicatrix was traversed by the com- 
batants during the progress and development of the controversy, 
and the causa impulsiva in Soteriology, sola gratia, became the 
recognized xocvouevoy in the strife. The essential elements of 
Law and Gospel, the legitimate and exclusive effects of either 
upon the human heart, were drawn into the discussion, and 
the true causa instrumentalis for every saving act of the Spirit, 
the ‘“‘word of reconciliation,’ had to be explained in its ex- 
clusiveness, and the workings of the Law carefully and properly 
limited to its particular province. Free will, and the powers 
of the natural man when applied to spiritual things, were re- 
examined, and battles had to be waged on the territory of 
Biblical anthropology. The immediate effects of the atoning 
work of Christ and the general, or objective, justification of 
‘the sinner-world in, and by, His resurrection had to be upheld, 
and the Office of the Redeemer became a battle-ground. Bibli- 
ological subjects like the analogia fidei, the fundamental ques- 
tion, Who establishes a doctrine of faith, Scripture or the 
theologian? had to be taken up, when the particular decree 
of election was paralleled with universal grace and efficacious 
vocation. Lastly, such immensely practical issues as the doc- 
trine of the perseverance of the saints and of assurance, like- 
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wise the requirements for true union among the believers, and 
the destructive character of syncretism had to be debated. All 
this can be shown, by the literature which the parties to the 
controversy have produced since 1880, to have flown from the 
original attack upon Walther’s statement, that the same God 
who wants all to be saved has elected few to salvation, or, that 
the same God who has elected few to salvation is not willing 
that any should perish. 

It was a controversy—and still is—of the first mag- 
nitude, a giant struggle for the maintenance of the distinct 
theological position in the world, which the Missouri Synod 
had gained by half a century of arduous work. On the side 
of the Missouri Synod it was a heroic effort to conserve the 
fruits of past labors and the spoils of former victories of 
the truth. 

Into this struggle Stoeckhardt entered almost with his 
arrival; for the beginning of his St. Louis pastorate and the 
beginning of the predestinarian controversy are nearly co- 
incident. His close and cooperative connection as professor 
extraordinarius with Walther and the St. Louis Faculty at 
once merged him into the public, literary strife which the con- 
troversy necessitated. He came to be known and appreciated as 
a theological leader even before his congregation had had time 
to fully discover his fine qualities as a pastor and preacher.” 


2) Stoeckhardt’s contributions to Lehre und Wehre, during the years 
when the controversy was raging, are numerous, and show with what zest 
he entered into the discussion. We have from his pen during those years 
the following articles: 1) “Does the Form of Concord teach an election 
in the wider sense?” May, 1880. (By request of the Pastoral Conference 
of St. Louis.) 2) “Scriptural proof for the doctrine of election.” June — 
October, 1880. 3) “As regards the correct understanding of Eph. 1.” 
April, 1881. 4) “In defense of the Eleventh Article of the Form of Con- 
cord.” May, 1881. (Against Prof. Loy’s article in the Columbus Theo- 
logical Magazine.) 5) “The mystery in election.” August, 1881. 6) “In 
defense of the Eleventh Article of the Form of Concord.” September, 1881. 
(Reply to Prof. Loy; see No. 4.) 7) “A few annotations to Altes und 
Neues.” September, 1881. (Against the claim of Prof. Schmidt that the 
Missouri Synod teaches salvation without faith.) 8) “The natural man 
receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; they are foolishness unto 
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And when, after a few years, Walther passed away, it fell to 
him, with others, to continue his work, and that meant con- 
servation. 

Stoeckhardt has foreshadowed the character of his own 
activity in the closing words of his address at the bier of 
Walther, when Walther’s remains were transferred from the 
Seminary to Trinity Church. “What is the lesson that we 
glean from the life and death of this man? We glean from it 
fresh assurance that the grace wherein we stand, and which 
was testified unto us by our departed teacher, is the true grace. 
We are in possession of the truth,—the entire, undiminished 
truth, — because we know Christ crucified, and desire to hear of 
nothing beside Him. Our departed teacher calls to us: ‘Hold 
that fast which thou hast, that no man take thy crown.’”?) 
The first article contributed by Stoeckhardt to the official organ 
of the Synod after the death of Walther, and his own election 


him, neither can he know them; for they are spiritually discerned.” No- 
vember, 1881. 9) “Si duo idem faciunt, non est idem.” April, 1882. (On 
the dogmaticians of the 17th century.) 10) “Faith a gift of God.” June, 
1882. (On passivity in conversion.) 11) “What does Holy Scripture teach 
concerning the ‘resistance of man,’ and concerning ‘overcoming this re- 
sistance’?”’ July, 1882. 12) “Augustine’s teaching on conversion.” August, 
1882. 13) “A few sayings of Luther on free-will and conversion.” Septem- 
ber, 1882. 14) “Martin Chemnitz’ teaching on conversion.” October, 1882. 
15) “Vindication of the old Lutheran doctrine of election and conversion 
over and against the exceptions and attacks of modern German theo- 
logians.” January—July, 1883. 16) “Lutheranism and hybrid Luther- 
anism.” November—December, 1883. 17) “Against a recent effort to cor- 
rupt the Lutheran principle of sola Scriptwra.’’ October—December, 1884. 
(“A doctrine is not Scriptural teaching unless it is based on express state- 
ments of Scripture.”) 18) “The Scriptural concept of saving grace.” 
January—May, 1885. (By request of the Pastoral Conference of Missouri.) 
19) “Thy silver is become dross, Is. 1, 22.” February, 1885. (Against an 
attack on the divinity of Christ in Allg. Bu.-Luth. Kirchenz.) 20) “The 
self-testimony of Scripture.” June—December, 1886. (Against neological 
attacks on the doctrine of the plenary inspiration. By request of the 
Pastoral Conference of Missouri.) 21) “Law and Gospel as to their dis- 
tinctive effects.” June—October, 1887.— Parallel with these polemical 
articles runs the long series of articles on “Prophecy and Fulfillment” 
in 1885—86. f 
3) Lutheraner, 1887, p. 86. 
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to the chair of Exegesis, bears the inscription: “In what way 
can and should each individual Lutheran lend his aid, in order 
that the pure doctrine may be preserved to his Church?’ The 
article is retrospective and prospective. It is filled with the 
solemn sentiments which recent events had begotten in the 
writer’s mind, and, perhaps unwittingly, betrays the view 
which Stoeckhardt took of the mission which, he believed, was 
plainly assigned to himself and his colleagues in view of those 
events. “The Lutheran Christians belonging to the circle of 
readers of Der Lutheraner, who have for years, perhaps for 
decades, followed »with their thoughts, wishes, and prayers the 
progress of the Lutheran Church in this country, especially of 
that Synod which this periodical seeks to serve, will not con- 
ceal from themselves the fact that their Church, their Synod, 
has arrived at a critical turning-point.) The memory of the 
sad events®) of the recent past is still fresh among us. One 
by one, the founders and former leaders of our Synod have 
gone to their eternal home, and rest from their labors. Only 
a few of our early witnesses are still in their places. In 
general, the old generation, which lived to see the beginnings 
of our work, is dying. A new generation has grown up. Such 
a turning-point, such a change in our affairs, such an alteration 
in our personnel, invites serious reflection. 

“Any person who is mindful of the events of the past 
years sees at once what it is that God would have us American 
Lutherans do now and in the future. What is the sum total, 
and the result, of the past history of our Synod?”  Stoeck- 
hardt now proceeds to review the formative period of the 
Missouri Synod, from the Saxon immigration to the formal 
close of the predestinarian controversy. He is aware that the 
grace of God has been bestowed upon his’ Synod in exceedingly 
great measure. “It is manifest, then, that in the present and 
future all depends on our keeping that which we have. We 


4) Italics, throughout this article, ours. 
5) Prof. G. Schaller, another member of the St. Louis Faculty, had 
died November 19, six months after Dr. Walther. 
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have been enriched every way, in all doctrine and in all 
knowledge, so as not to fall behind in any gift. Let our 
concern now be not to lose any of the blessings which we have 
received. Oh, surely, that is the fervent wish and the ardent 
prayer of every Lutheran who has known the gift of God, has 
examined, and understands, our times and the signs of the 
times, and loves his Church: ‘In these last days of sore dis- 
tress grant us, dear Lord, true steadfastness, that pure we keep 
—till life is spent—Thy holy Word and Sacrament!’ And 
not only till life is spent, nay! help us, Lord God, that our 
Church in this country may never lose this. treasure of hers; 
grant that this blessed light may shine for our children and 
children’s children to the last day!” 

We remarked before that these sentiments of Stoeckhardt 
were born from out of the sensations which recent events had 
caused to his reflective mind. Thus viewed, the sentiments 
appear quite natural and opportune. Probably most Mis- 
sourians then felt as Stoeckhardt felt.) But this view is not 
sufficient. Stoeckhardt followed his sentiments with a series 
of actions which can be explained only by the fact that it had 
become a settled conviction with him that his allotted task as 
a public teacher in the Missouri Synod was to preach con- 
servation. The sentiment was not transitory, but permanent. 
In the article from which we have quoted, Stoeckhardt shows 
what a real and live issue conservation is with him, by pro- 
ceeding as follows: “Those Lutherans who know what has 
been bestowed on them also know well the enemies which would 
wrest from them their precious heritage; they know the dangers 
which threaten them and their Church. ... When the pure 
doctrine vanishes from a place where it had found a home, it 
is men who must bear the blame. This much is within the 
power and disposition of men, viz., that they can lose what 
they have received. And it is, indeed, the ingratitude of men 
that forfeits the gift of God. This is the greatest danger which 


6) See the opening addresses of district presidents of the Missouri 
Synod in 1888, and the following years. 
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we have to fear — ingratitude. And this somber, uncanny guest 
is even now making his appearance in our circles and among 
our constituency. He is two-faced. Ingratitude is revealed 
especially by surfeit and satiety of the accustomed purity of 
teaching, hence, by lukewarmness, and indifference in regard 
to spiritual affairs. As a consequence of this, worldliness is 
gaining ground. A person who no longer finds the joy and 
delight of his heart in the Word of God will look for other and 
-less worthy pasture-grounds and joys. And, ultimately, love of 
the world and its pleasures will smother completely the very 
last spark of spiritual life in a person. 

“Lutheran Christians who are concerned about the sal- 
vation of their souls and the welfare of their Church recognize, 
and do not slight, this one great danger, ingratitude, or this 
twofold danger, coldness and worldliness. However, when they 
perceive that this danger is rapidly spreading in their own 
locality, they may resort to lamentations and regrets, and be- 
wail the fact that the good old times are gone, and they may 
paint the good old times in rosy colors,—as though even in 
those times praetice had not been in arrears to preaching, — 
while they paint the present and future in dark colors. They 
may think that a single individual, or only a few, cannot stem 
the tide of time, and that new and extraordinary means and 
methods are required to avert greater damage, loss and defection. 

“But, my dear Lutheran, examine well conditions as they 
exist, and decide upon the proper redress and remedy. We still 
have the pure Word and sacraments— thanks be to God! We 
are even now holding in our hands the full and entire blessing 
of God. Many are rejoicing with us because of this blessing. 
The Word of God is still the ruling element in our Church. 
What we produce from this Word in our sermons and writings 
still makes an impression and takes effect among men. 

“Now, then, if each individual Lutheran who glories in 
the pure doctrine will do his share in his locality, and show 
faithfulness, diligence, and zeal in keeping what he has, he will 
aid in keeping the Church in possession of the blessings en- 
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trusted to her. There is no need of any new wisdom, any 
extraordinary exertion.” 

This cardinal thought of the article in question is ex-— 
panded through two sequels, and applied to well-nigh every 
manifestation of the spiritual life in a Lutheran congregation.”) 
Dr. Schwan’s sermon on Rey. 2, 4. 5 (‘“Forsaking the first 
love”), at the convention at Schaumburg, Ill, on May 238, 
1888, we are inclined to regard as an echo of these articles 
of Stoeckhardt.®) 

Indoctrination is the means for conservation. Accordingly, 
Stoeckhardt, soon after Walther’s death, applies himself, with 
great assiduity, to writing plain, popular articles on the leading 
doctrines for the synodical organ. This plan was taken up in 
later years by the Faculty of Concordia Seminary, and nearly 
every member of the Faculty, in rotation, contributed to this 
doctrinal series.”) 

The close reader of Stoeckhardt’s articles on the “Pastoral 
Directions in the Epistle to Titus,’”’!) of his doctrinal paper 
at the convention at Waverly, Lowa, on “Directions Bearing on 
Congregational Life, in the Epistles to the Corinthians,’’!) of 
his paper on the “Seven Letters of Jesus in Revelation,” at 
the convention at Alta, Iowa,” of his paper at Omaha, Nebr., 
on “The First Christian Congregations mentioned in Acts, as 


7) Lutheraner, 1888, pp. 2 ff. 11 ff. 19 f. 

8) Lutheraner, 1889, pp. 9 ff. See also Dr. Sechwan’s sermon on Rey. 
3, 11, in Lutheraner, 1892, p. 207. 

9) There were published over Stoeckhardt’s signature the following 
articles: “On justification by faith,” 1888, pp. 43 ff. “A word regarding _ 
the communion of saints,” p.131. “On the right use of the divine Word,” 
1889, pp. 2 ff. “The resurrection of the dead,” 1890, pp. 61 ff. “Faith 
a product of divine grace,” pp. 117 ff. “Faith the mainspring of sanctifi- 
cation,” pp. 157 ff. “The incarnation of the Son of God,” pp. 197 ff. “The 
Bible the infallible Word of God,” 1892, pp. 133 ff. “The divinity of 
Christ,” 1893, pp. 49 ff. “Christ, the God-man,” 1896, p.77. “Conversion,” 
p. 203. “Sanctification and preservation,” 1899, p. 23. 

10) Lehre wnd Wehre, 1889, passim. Cf. his article on “The theolo- 
gian’s study of the Scriptures,” L. wu. W., 1885, December. 

11) Proceedings of Iowa District, 1889. 

12) Proceedings of lowa District, 1894. 
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Patterns and Models for Our Congregations,’’) will be im- 
pressed with the earnestness of the author of these spirited 
essays, and will feel that throughout he is combating the evil 
of spiritual retrogression.4) And down to quite recent times 
Stoeckhardt, in his contributions to the organ of the Synod, 
usually treats some practical issue of congregational life and 
activity (saloons, theater, lodges, bazaars, ete.), and ever re- 
iterates and enforces the old position of the Missouri Synod. 
We wish to speak of Stoeckhardt’s polemics at greater length 
in a later paper, but it is proper to mention, even in this 
connection, that he was actuated also in his polemical writings 
by the single motive of retaining, reaffirming, strengthening the 
position which the Missouri Synod had occupied. 

Reading, and interpreting, the signs of the times is a 
necessary task of the churchman, the pastor, the theologian. 
But it is not an easy task, nor without its peculiar perils. 
“Discerning the spirits” ranks among the special graces with 
which the Church is furnished by her Head. One may make 
mistakes in reading signs, and one may be misunderstood in his 
interpretation of particular signs. Stoeckhardt, too, misunder- 
stood and was misunderstood, occasionally. He had come into 


13) Proceedings of Nebraska District, 1895. 

14) See his articles: “Put away from among yourselves that wicked 
person.” Lutheraner, 1889, pp. 105 ff. 114 ff. “Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate!” 1889, pp. 129 ff. 137 ff. “On the Christian’s inter- 
course with the world,” 1890, pp. 2 ff. 10 ff. 18 ff.; also his Preface to Der 
Lutheraner, on the policy of that periodical, 1896, p. 1: “How should 
a Christian congregation regard itself?” pp. 88. 178 ff. 186 ff. 195. “What 
should a Lutheran congregation demand before receiving into membership 
such as have been members of sectarian churches?” 1893, p. 145. “Of con- 
gregational meetings,” 1895, p. 103. “Of church discipline,” 1895, p. 167. 
“Our foreign brethren in the faith,” 1891, p. 163. “German state-church 
Lutheranism in America,” 1890, pp. 85 ff. (Against the General Council, 
especially the Canada Synod.) “Conditions prevailing in our Chureh in 
the old country,” 1891, p. 2; 1892, p. 61. (This article, which was printed 
in fifteen installments, is valuable, besides, because of the historical in- 
formation. which it offers. It was elicited, no doubt, by the charge that 
the conditions of the Lutheran Church in Saxony had not been reported 
truthfully by Stoeckhardt. See: “For my vindication,” 1889, p. 186. 
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the American Lutheran Church a thorough German, and re- 
mained such to the end of his life. To him the specific phe- 
nomena which make their appearance in a church-body that is 
passing through a transition as regards language, and, perhaps, 
methods of church-work, seemed strange at first, even startling. 
The passing of the time:honored ‘“Christenlehre,”’ or “Kinder- 
lehre,” the advent of the Sunday-school, e. g., appeared rather 
ominous to him. He was decisive in expressing his unfavorable 
opinion of such things, probably more so than many of us who 
try to do the next best when we find that we cannot do the 
best. But also in these matters Stoeckhardt’s attitude was fully 
understood, by those who had an opportunity to observe him 
at close range, to flow from his confirmed view of the paramount 
necessity of conservation. He was, however, an intelligent ob- 
server of men and affairs, and readily accommodated himself 
to needs which he had recognized to be real, not imaginary. 
Many of us remember the lively interest and part which he 
took at the convention at Detroit in 1905 on the question 
whether English congregations were to be received into the 
German Missouri Synod. His arguments, coming from such 
a source, made quite an impression, and besides, they were very 
much to the point, and aided materially in bringing about 
that change in the policy of the Synod by which it became a 
German-English body. From personal knowledge the present 
writer is able to say that for his commentaries, which have 
won him just renown, Stoeckhardt compared faithfully the 
standard English commentaries. That he has diligently 
studied Hodge, his beloved “Romans” reveals. He frequently 
consulted the International Critical Commentary, which was 
acquired for the Seminary library partly upon his urging. He 
had read Haldane, Stewart, Shedd, Chalmers, Plumer (on 
Romans), Moule, and others (on Ephesians). In his own 
English work at the Seminary the present writer is gratefully 
conscious of having received a valuable suggestion occasionally 
from his German colleague,— suggestions which revealed 
Stoeckhardt as an open-eyed student of the times and their 
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needs, who could be strongly impressed and impelled to action 
by what he observed. 

The silent undercurrent, however, in his life was the one ~ 
which we have tried to indicate: conservation, firm attachment 
to the old truths and the old ways. In hardly any instance 
does a single characteristic of a great man explain his every 
act; but we are persuaded that conservation will explain very 
many of the public acts of our departed colleague. And we 
would prize him just for this reason. Firmness in maintaining 
the old truth is an inspiring example. Conservation, as well as 
adaptation, are ever-present needs amid the shifting scenes and 
varying issues of the ecclesia militans. Iron and granite are 
fine building materials also in the building of the temple of 
God. The Master Builder quarries and shapes them for His 
wise and sovereign purposes. They are one of the products 
of His grace. Stoeckhardt will continue to preach, through 
his writings, stability and perseverance, as he preached these 
virtues to the generation among which he lived, and moved, 
and had his being. (To be continued.) 


“MECHANICAL INSPIRATION” 
THE STUMBLING-BLOCK OF MODERN THEOLOGY. 


(Continued.) 


10. 

Quenstedt speaks of an accommodatio, attemperatio, con- 
descensio of the inspiring Spirit of God to the human writers 
of the oracles of God. This accommodation of the Holy Ghost 
is an essential part of Quenstedt’s presentation of the doctrine 
of the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. He applies it 
with great force in the polemical section of his treatise, in the 
Fourth Question: “An etiam singula verba inspirata et dictata 
sint a Spiritu S. sacris scriptoribus?’ Whether Scripture was 
inspired and dictated word for word? (pp. 72—77.) And 
the accommodation of the Spirit is the first of the ‘‘fontes 
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solutionum,” 7. e., the sources from which he draws arguments 
for the solution of difficulties. 

There are difficulties, then, which were recognized by the 
old dogmaticians who held the verbal inspiration, and even 
spoke of a verbatim dictation, of the Scriptures. It is a study — 
worth the patience of any modern Bible scholar to observe the 
earnest efforts of a dogmatician like Quenstedt to overcome 
those difficulties in such a way as to do full justice to every 
fact recorded in Scripture that has some bearing on the char- — 
acter of the inspirational act. 


late 


In his remarks on the “dictation-theory,” which he admits ~ 


to a limited extent (I, 209), Dr. Strong remarks: “It cannot 


account for the manifestly human element in the Scriptures. | 


There are peculiarities of style which distinguish the pro- — 


ductions of each writer from those of every other... . Notice ~ 
_Paul’s anacoloutha and his bursts of grief and indignation © 


(Rom. 5, 12 sq.; 2 Cor. 11, 1 sq.).” (1, 210.) “Inspiration, | 


therefore, did not remove, but rather pressed into its own — 


service, all the personal peculiarities of the writers, together 
with their defects of culture and literary style. Every im- 
perfection not inconsistent with truth in a human composition ] 
may exist in inspired Scripture. The Bible is God’s Word, in ~ 
the sense that it presents to us divine truth in human forms. ... — 
Rightly understood, this very humanity of the Bible is.a proof ' 


of its divinity. Locke: ‘When God made the prophet, He did ~ 


not unmake the man.’ Prof. Day: ‘The bush in which God 
appeared to Moses remained a bush, while yet burning with 
the brightness of God and uttering forth the majesty of the 
mind of God.’... The Bible is not merely the Word of God; © 
it is also the word made flesh. The Holy Spirit hides Him- 
self, that He may show forth Christ (John 3, 8); He is known 
only by His effects —a pattern for preachers, who are min- 
isters of the Spirit (2 Cor. 3, 6).... Jackson, James Mar- 
tineau, 255—‘Paul’s metaphor of the “treasure in earthen 
vessels” (2 Cor. 4, 7) you cannot allow to give you guidance; 
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you want, not the treasure only, but the casket too, to come 
from above, and be of the crystal of the sky. You want the 
record to be divine, not only in its spirit, but also in its letter.’ 
Charles Hodge, Syst. Theol. 1, 157: ‘When God ordains praise 
out of the mouth of babes, they must speak as babes, or the 
whole power and beauty of the tribute will be lost.’ Evans, 
Bib. Scholarship and Inspiration, 16, 25 — ‘The raven that fed 
Elijah was nothing more than a bird. Nor does man, when 
supernaturally influenced, cease to be a man. An inspired 
man is not God, nor a divinely manipulated automaton.’” 
(1, 213 f.) “In inspiration God may use all right and normal 
methods of literary composition.” (I, 214.) 

These remarks of the leading dogmatician of the American - 
Baptist Church show plainly that he regards the peculiarities 
of style of the various writers who composed the Scriptures as 
incompatible with the verbal inspiration. 


12. 

Summers, following Knapp, likewise, urges against the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture “the difference in style” of its 
various writers. (I, 462.) 

Foster, who rejects the “mechanical theory,” believes him- 
self constrained to do so, because “the Scripture writers them- 
selves thought, of course; and they thought, and therefore wrote, 
in harmony with their respective individualities—John as 
John, Paul as Paul, Isaiah as Isaiah. Each received the 
heavenly light, and each transmitted it, according to his own 
angle of vision. One, for instance, by natural endowment, 
eould write history better than he could write meditation, or 
praise song, or epistle, and accordingly he wrote history. In 
selecting the agents, and apportioning to them their work, the 
Holy Spirit (if we may reverently so speak), took into con- 
sideration the natural qualification, as well as the character of 
the message which each was to record. But of course those who 
hold (as perhaps most persons do) that we cannot think with- 
out thinking in words, will see at once that this plenary in- 
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spiration must at the same time be verbal, but not in any such 
sense as to override the linguistic and historical predilections 
and preferences of the respective writers. If Isaiah knew only 
the Hebrew language, the Holy Spirit would not cause him 
to write in Ethiopic. If Paul’s predilections were for words 
logical rather than for words poetical, so would he be inspired. 
If another knew only bad Greek, as judged by the classical 
standard, the Holy Spirit, in inspiring him to think, inspired 
him to think in the only dialect he knew. If He inspired 
Matthew to state a given fact, He inspired him to state it in 
Matthew’s own words— which circumstance, of course, made 
Matthew’s words in a sense the Holy Spirit’s words. He might 
have inspired John to state the same fact in other words, and 
this cireumstance would also have made John’s words inspired.” 
 (p. 124 f.) 

Thus also the leading dogmaticians, in their day, of 
Wesleyan Arminianism and of Cumberland Presbyterianism 
have stumbled at “mechanical inspiration,” because the style 
of each sacred writer seemed to them to militate against that 
mode of inspiration. 

13. 

William Adams Brown, D. D., Roosevelt Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Union Theological Seminary, — the 
chair occupied by Dr. Shedd years ago, —has designated that 
teaching which holds that the Bible came into existence “Spiritu 
Sancto dictante,” as an appeal to external authority, such as 
the Catholic Church claims over the reason and conscience of 
its adherents. This teaching, upon this authority, he finds 
voiced in the Decrees of the Council of Trent (Schaff, Creeds, 
II, p. 78), where the very words cited before occur, and in the 
Helvetic Consensus Formula of 1675, which “makes the Bible 
the result of immediate divine dictation, and holds that even 
the Hebrew vowel points were inspired.” And now he pro- 
ceeds, with a caution that has struck us as singular among 
American dogmaticians: “In its more moderate statements a 
distinction is made between form and substance; and pecul- 
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iarities of style and expression on the part of the Biblical 
. writers are admitted.” But he shows how little he appreciates 
the “dictation-doctrine,” even in its “moderate” form, when 
he goes on to say: “The arguments by which it is supported 
are partly theoretical and partly practical. The theoretical 
argument is based upon an a priori view of the divine per- 
fection, which holds that the presence of error of any kind in 
Scripture would be inconsistent with the veracity of God. This 
' appears most clearly in the theory of the so-called original 
autographs, in which all pretense of an experimental proof is 
abandoned, and perfection is asserted of a Bible which no man 
_has ever seen. The practical argument takes its departure 
from the use of the Bible as a standard, and argues that the 
presence of error in any part of a book designed for such a 
purpose destroys its trustworthiness as a guide in all. This 
argument, too, proves at bottom to rest upon a theoretical as- 
sumption, namely, the inability of the human mind to recog- 
nize and respond to divine truth when presented in a human 
and therefore imperfect setting. Both difficulties are met by 
a truer conception of the nature of revelation, and a juster 
appreciation of those qualities in Scripture on which its sig- 
nificance as a guide depends.” }) 

In other words, even that view of the inspirational act 
which regards it as a dictation by the Spirit to the sacred pen- 
men, while, at the same time, it admits different styles of 
writing by different writers, is unsatisfactory, because it still 
magnifies unduly the divine influence upon the human mind. 


14. 

Quenstedt has anticipated every essential point in these 
objections, and this is the way he meets them: “They object 
that the words in which Holy Scripture was set down were 
taken from the daily wsus loquendi, and were known before 
to the sacred writers from usage and habit, so that there was 
no need of inspiring the words to them. The argument is as 
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follows: Whatever the sacred writers had acquired by daily 
usage and habit, before they were called to their sacred func- 
tion, that they did not have by inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 
Now, the words and style (genus dicendi) in which the Holy 
Scriptures are set down had been acquired by the sacred 
writers through daily use. Therefore, they did not obtain 
them by inspiration of the Holy Ghost. I reply by drawing 
a distinction between the style of the writers and their very 
phrases, words, and terms: the sacred penmen owed their style 
to daily use and habit, or even to training (iformationt), 
and hence arises the diversity of style, especially of that of the 
prophets. For, according as the sacred writers were accustomed 
to a sublime or homely style of speaking and writing, the Holy 
Spirit would adapt Himself, and condescend, to the natural 
qualities of men, and thus express the same matter in a mag- 
nificent style by some, and in a humbler style by others. -How- 
ever, it is owing solely to the divine instinct and to inspiration 
that they employed just such or such phrases, and no others, 
just such or such terms, and no others, nor terms of equal 
force. For the Holy Spirit accommodated Himself to the 
natural capacity and quality of the sacred writers (ad scrip- 
torum sacrorum captum ac indolem sese attemperavit), in 
order that the divine mysteries might be written down ac- 
cording to the accustomed manner of speech. Accordingly, the 
Holy Spirit inspired to the penmen such words as they would 
have employed, had they been left to draw upon their own re- 
sources (si sibe fuissent relictt).” (p. 75 f.) 

This position of Quenstedt is even in advance of his 
position as noted in the first installment of this article: not 
only is Quenstedt far from postulating the reduction to human 
automatons of the sacred penmen while under the inspirational 
impulse, not only does he admit their full human consciousness, 
intelligence, will, and purpose, but he also admits, without 
grudging, the individuality and idiosynerasies of each and 
every writer. David was not only truly a human being of 
mature mind, and with his mental powers wide awake, and 
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his common human sensibilities alert and active, when he wrote 
his evening song of a fugitive saint (Ps. 3), but he was also 
David, just David, not some other personage. In similar 
strains he may have crooned a believer’s lullaby to his trustful 
heart on previous occasions, and when men heard from him 
this particular song, they recognized in him “the sweet singer 
of Israel” whom they had known before. 

There are in Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel three sections 
which treat plainly cognate subjects, Is. 13—27, Jer. 46—51, 
and Ezek. 25—32. In each of these sections Jehovah pro- 
nounces His doom on the pagan nations which are in hostile 
array against the elect race. True, there is an interval of time 
‘between each of these prophetic messages. Changes in the 
political aspect of each pagan commonwealth have occurred be- 
tween the days when Isaiah, and those when Jeremiah, and 
still later, when Ezekiel delivered his awful oracle. We may 
make full allowance for these elements of change; still there 
is the same scopus generalis, the same ultimate purpose, and 
the same general tenor, in the utterances of each prophet. It 
is plain, the invisible Speaker, whose 582, effatwm, declaration, 
the prophet delivers, has not changed His mind toward those 
nations. His verdict is a verdict of ‘“‘guilty” in each case, and 
His verdict includes, each time, the utter discomfiture, down- 
fall, and degradation of the pagan powers. And now note 
how each message is throbbing with the personal feeling, 
ringing with the idiomatic utterance, and fused with the 
peculiar imagination and imagery of each prophet. There is 
grandeur and almost dramatic force in Isaiah’s speech as his 
eye sweeps over Babylon, Damascus, Tyre, Philistia, Dumah, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and back to Assyria. The pathos of grief is 
voiced by Jeremiah as he beholds the same scenes, and the 
deep diapason of the dirge surges in his melancholy message. 
Ezekiel speaks with the stately dignity of the exalted seer. 
“Tn instrumento musico,” says Quenstedt, “fistulae inaequaliter 
canunt, sed ab uno movente Musico.” (p. 76.) What apter 
parallel could he have chosen to illustrate this phenomenon ? 

6 
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Prophecy has come to us, not in the droning monotone of the 
sibyl, not in the booming of the fog-horn, ever the same, but 
in a symphony of many reeds, each attuned by a master 
musician to the same motif and the same theme. It is not a 
recitative, but a chorus, each singer singing his part in his 
natural voice, and each supporting, and being supported by, 
the rest. 

“Magna est inter sacros seriptores, quoad stylum et genus 
dicendi, diversitas, ut supra dictum, quae ex eo esse videtur, 
quia Spiritus Sanctus accommodavit se ordinario dicendi modo, 
unicuique suum sermonis genus relinquens,” — “Among the 
sacred writers there is a great diversity, as regards style and 
mode of expression; and the reason for this seems to be, be- 
cause the Holy Spirit adapted Himself to the ordinary manner 
of speech, leaving to each writer his peculiar style,” — without 
the least trace of uneasiness Quenstedt writes down this opinion. 
His view of the inspirational act had never found the peculiari- 
ties of each writer’s style a troublesome factor, a pebble that 
had been dropped into the hopper of his dogmatics, and that 
threatened to stop his mill, if he did not succeed in crushing it. 
No, he passes the factor along as a most appropriate and 
pleasant fact, which corroborates his general view of the 
verbal, or plenary, inspiration, because it shows that God 
really caused His mind to flow (wmfluit) in channels which 
He did not then construct for the first time, but which were 
ready when He appropriated them, and which He used just 
as He found them. But he adds: “Propterea tamen non ne- 
gandum, Spiritum Sanctum ipsa verba in individuo ipsis in- 
spirasse,” “We must not on this account” (viz., on account of 
the difference of style) “deny that the Holy Spirit inspired 
the very words to each individual writer.” (p. 76.) This 
means that the objectors to the teaching of verbal inspiration 
are guilty of a fallacy when they cite the diversity of style 
against the tenableness of that teaching: they draw a con- 
clusion not warranted by their own premises. The divine 
impulsus, instinctus, suggestio realis et verbalis, in inspiration 
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can very well stand with the personal captus et indoles of each 
writer. There is a wise purpose why a master chooses a par- 
ticular messenger to whom he tells the message which he wants 
delivered: he may know that this particular messenger is 
peculiarly fitted to repeat the message entrusted to him, be- 
cause its very terms and style are entirely congenial to him, 
and its words will drop from his lips in a most natural manner. 


15. 

Quenstedt is aware that even among orthodox dogmaticians 
there may be dissent from his way of explaining the difference 
of style among the holy writers. The manner in which he 
records this dissent is a virtual reaffirmation of his own position. 
“Verum haec sententia, quod’ scil. Spiritus Sanctus sese ac- 
commodaverit ad organum suum, ejusque ingenium ac dicendi 
genus consuetum, non omnibus placet causamque diversi ser- 
monis esse existimant: quia Spiritus Sanctus unicuique dat 
eloqui, prout ipse vult, Act. 2, 4, et quod non tam auctorum 
dicendi facultatem, quam materiarum, de quibus dicere aut 
seribere voluit, indolem, respexerit. Ita Dr. D. Calovius, 
System. Theol., Tom. J., cap. IV, quaest. V., p. 574.” “This 
view, viz., that the Holy Spirit adapted Himself to the organ 
which He employed, and to that organ’s mind and customary 
manner of speaking, is not accepted by all. They believe the 
reason for the difference of style to be this, that the Holy 
Spirit gives utterance to each as He wills, and because He con- 
sidered, not so much the quality of the authors’ style, as the 
quality of the subjects on which He desired them to speak or 
write.” (p. 76.) ; 

The difference between his own view and that of Calov 
which Quenstedt seems to assume is specious. The context in 
Calov shows that he is replying to an opponent who claims 
that the Holy Spirit did not teach the prophets the exact 
language in which they were to publish their oracles, and who 
seeks to prove his claim by pointing to the accommodation of 
the Spirit to the style of the writer. (‘Dicis, Spiritum S. ac- 
commodare se naturali procedendi modo cujuslibet prophetae, 
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nec iis morem variare naturalem, nec docere eos linguam 
(italics ours!), in qua prophetiam publicare debeant, ut ex- 
empla sunt Esaias et Jeremias.”’) In replying to this opponent, 
Calov argues that the Holy Spirit was never bound to use a 
style that would have destroyed the plainness and simplicity 
of the entire Scriptures, or that He must have borrowed the 
power of human eloquence and the impressiveness of a human 
author’s style, in order to make God’s Word powerful and im- 
pressive. Also the highly cultured speech and the ornate style 
of a writer like Isaiah become simple, and approach the level 
of the common speech and intelligence of men, by the influence 
which the Holy Spirit exerted in inspiration. In other words, 
Calov lays stress on another kind of accommodation on the 
part of the Holy Spirit: an accommodation to the readers of 
Holy Writ. But Calov also teaches an accommodation of the 
Spirit to the writers. He calls it by the Greek term ovyxard- 
Baoc = condescension. He concludes the very paragraph in 
question with these words: “Denique etiamsi accommodatius 
non tantum lectorum et auditorum genio dicatur et apertus 
Seripturae stylus, sed etiam antiquo et usitato dicendi generi 
scriptorum sacrorum, agnoscenda tamen in eo foret Spiritus 
Sancti ovyxardfaoec, quod ipse se accommodarit quandoque 
ordinario dicendi modo, scriptoribus suum sermonis genus re- 
linquens, non vero negandum, quod Spiritus Sanctus inspirarit 
lisdem verba: Annon enim in verborum inspiratione sese 
illis accommodare potuit? Jeremiae certe Jehovah ipse dixit 
cap. 1, 9: Ecce indo verBa mea ori tuo: Non ergo ipsius verba 
erant, sed Domini, et a Domino suggesta, atque indita.”*) We 
shall emphasize, in rendering these words, those points which 
Calov considers the real difference between himself and his 
opponent. ‘To conclude, even if it is said that the style of 
the Scriptures is plain and adapted not only to the intelligence 
of the readers and hearers, but also to the sacred writers’ 
ancient and customary manner of speech, there would have 
to be acknowledged, with this admission (in eo), a conde- 


2) Systema Locorum Theologicorum, I, 575. Hd. Witebergae 1654. 
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scension on the part of the Holy Spirit, viz., that He ac- 
eommodated Himself occasionally to the ordinary mode of 
speech, and left to each writer his peculiar style; but i¢ must 
not be denied that the Holy Spirit inspired to them the words. 
Or was He unable to accommodate Himself to them even when 
inspiring the words to them?” ete. This is exactly the position 
which Quenstedt has defended in the citation above (“prop- 
terea tamen,” ete.) ; only Calov is more wary in speaking of 
the accommodation of the Spirit, because he feels that behind 
that term there may be lurking a synergistic conception of 
the inspirational act. Quenstedt simply records Calov’s state- 
ment where it seems to trench on his remarks. He feels as- 
sured, though, that nothing that he has said concerning the 
accommodation of the Spirit to the mind and speech of the 
writers can detract from, or weaken, what he has said about 
the word-inspiration. He, too, has cited Acts 2, 4, and that in 
this very chapter where he has explained the accommodation 
of the Holy Spirit, and has explained the purpose of the 
Pentecostal zodvyAwrtia to have been this “non fuit, ut apostoli 
res divinitus revelatas verbis arbitrariis proferrent, nec prout 
ipsis videretur, sed xa%w¢, eo modo, ordine et verbis, quibus 
Spiritus S. dedit illis enuntiare et eloqui.” (p. 75.) Arbitrari- 
ness, and whimsical fancies in the choice of terms were, in- 
deed, superseded by the afflatus under which they spoke, but 
their personal qualities of mind and the full limit of their 
vocabulary were completely at the service of the Spirit, “while 
He gave them utterance.” The inspiration and the accommo- 
dation of the Holy Ghost are perfectly synchronous and har- 


monious. 
16. 


Quenstedt is assured, however, that the best Bible scholars 
of antiquity and coeval writers of acknowledged eminence 
coincide with his explanation of the condescension of the Holy 
Spirit in the act of inspiring the sacred writers. He refers to 
remarks of Jerome, in the prefaces of that ancient writer to 
the books of the various prophets. Isaiah, says Jerome, was a 
“vir nobilis et urbanae eloquentiae”’; there was nothing rustic 
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in his conversation; he had been brought up at the court. 
Accordingly, he is a very eloquent writer, “in sermone suo 
disertus, . . . habet sublime dicendi genus et magnificentius, 
nempe nobilem et urbanam eloquentiam.” Jeremiah, thinks 
Jerome, shows by his “simplicitas eloquii” that he grew up 
in the small village of Anathoth, near Jerusalem, and in rural 
conditions. Ezekiel’s style he regards as a mean between that 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah, “ex utraque medie temperatus.” Job, 
who lived on the border of Arabia, shows Arabian influences 
in some of his idiomatic expressions, while in Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Jeremiah, and Daniel there are Chaldaisms, indicating that the 
writers and readers of those days were beginning to think and 
speak like Chaldeans. Jerome has also recorded a remark of 
the teachers of the Church before his time, to the effect that 
Luke the Evangelist was highly skilled in the medical science, 
and better versed in Greek than in Hebrew literature. This 
is the reason why (unde) his style both in the Gospel and in 
Acts is quite polished and has the flavor of secular eloquence 
(secularem redolet eloquentiam), and why his citations are 
more from Greek than Hebrew sources. All these observations, 
Quenstedt holds, corroborate his thesis: ‘“‘Quae sane styli diver- 
sitas aliunde originem habere non videntur, quam quod Spiri- 
tus S. in suggerendis Scripturae verbis, scriptoris cujusque in- 
genio et generi dicendi consueto sese accommodavit.” (p. 76.) 


(To be continued.) 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN MARYLAND COLONY. 


(The struggle between Protestantism and Romanism in Maryland, 
1634—1660. ) 

Was Maryland intended by the Calverts to be an asylum 
for Roman Catholics as Plymouth was for the Puritans? Was 
religious toleration granted the settlers of Maryland for un- 
selfish reasons, in a spirit of true magnanimity? Many of the 
popular Histories of the United States and most School His- 
tories answer these two questions with a decided and positive 
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“Yes,” and Roman Catholics always refer with pride to the 
fact that religious toleration was granted to the settlers in 
Maryland before it was thought of in any other colony of 
America. 

Lossing, in his widely-read Our Country, writes: “Lord 
Baltimore (Sir George Calvert) desired to provide an asylum 
for them (the Roman Catholics of England) in America” ; 
though of Cecil Calvert, the son, and the real founder of Mary- 
land, he says: “Young Lord Baltimore set about the business 
of colonizing his domain, not for an asylum for his persecuted 
coreligionists, but chiefly for pecuniary gain.” (Book II, 
chap. V, pp. 230. 232.) Chambers, in his Higher History 
of the United States, p. 112, writes on this point: “The coming 
of the Pilgrim Fathers to New England suggested to Sir 
George Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, a Catholic noble- 
man, the idea of establishing a refuge in America for the per- 
secuted of his Church,” and in the course of his narrative im- 
plies that the first settlers of Maryland, namely, those coming 
over in the Ark and Dove with Leonard Calvert, were all 
Roman Catholics. Seudder’s History of the United States, 
p- 120, also declares: “One of their number (Roman Catho- 
lies of England), George Calvert, Lord Baltimore, determined 
to plant a colony in America which should serve as a refuge 
for his brethren.” Barnes’s Brief History, p. 72, says: ‘Lord 
Baltimore (Cecil Calvert), a Catholic, was anxious to secure 
for the friends of his Church a refuge from the persecutions 
which they were then suffering in England.” Marcius Wilson 
speaks in a similar strain in his History. Eggleston and 
Anderson, in their School Histories, while not in so many 
words declaring that the Calverts’ purpose in founding Mary- 
land was above all a religious one, yet so present the matter 
as to leave that impression upon the mind of the unbiased 
reader. 

In his Discourses and Sermons on Various Subjects, Car- 
dinal Gibbons says: “This (Maryland) colony was the first 
to establish the blessings of civil and religious liberty on 
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American soil. In the mother country the colonists had drunk 
the bitter waters of persecution, and now, when they enjoyed 
the luxury of freedom, instead of having recourse to measures 
of retaliation, or of restricting this precious boon to themselves, 
they determined to share it with others. While the Puritans 
of New England persecuted other Christians, and while the 
Episcopalians of Virginia proscribed Puritans, Catholic Mary- 
land gave freedom and hospitality to Puritans and Episco- 
palians alike. In the words of Bancroft: ‘The foundation of 
this Colony of Maryland was peacefully and happily laid. 
Within six months it had advanced more than Virginia in as 
many years. But far more memorable was the character of 
the Maryland institutions. Every other country of the world 
had persecuting laws, but through the benign administration 
of the government of that province, no person professing to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ was permitted to be molested on account 
of religion. Under the munificence and superintending mild- 
ness of Lord Baltimore, a dreary wilderness was soon quick- 
ened with swarming life and activity of prosperous settlements. 
The Roman Catholics who were oppressed by the laws of Eng- 
land were sure to find a peaceful asylum in the quiet harbors 
of the Chesapeake, and there, too, Protestants were sheltered 
from Protestant intolerance. Such were the beautiful auspices 
under which Maryland started into being. Its history is the 
history of benevolence, gratitude, and toleration.’ ” 

What, really, was the purpose of the Calverts in founding 
Maryland, and for what reasons was religious liberty granted 
the settlers of this colony? It will be well worth our time to 


find the correct answers to these two questions. And I feel 


certain that a conscientious examination of the records and 
facts will show that Maryland was founded for economic reasons 


above all things, and that economic and political reasons alone: 


prompted the Calverts to grant religious toleration in their 
colony. 

Under Elizabeth, the last of the Tudors, Catholic intrigues 
challenged royal authority, which the queen met with an ever- 
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increasing policy of coercion. Under James I the laws against 
the Catholics were relaxed, but the Puritans became the special 
objects of royal hostility. James, a devoted Erastian, had 
shown his hatred of Puritanism in Scotland before he ascended 
‘the throne of England. Soured by his experience with Scottish 
Presbyterianism, which, he said, “agreed as well with monarchy 
as God with the devil,” he was induced to be particularly severe 
toward the Puritans of England. As Puritanism increased, 
we find the seemingly impossible take place: the Established 
Church, Romanists, and Arminians practically join hands 
against the common enemy. The hostility of James against 
the Puritans and his good will toward the Romanists was still 
more openly shown when, in the year 1616, he entered upon 
negotiations for the marriage of his son Charles to the Spanish 
Infanta. For seven years the negotiations dragged on before 
they were finally broken off. During these years the laws 
against Catholics were practically a dead letter, and many 
Catholic noblemen enjoyed positions of high public trust, 
among them also George Calvert, who at this time already pro- 
jected his scheme of founding a colony in America. In the 
year 1620, he received the grant, and in 1623, the charter for 
a portion of Newfoundland, which was erected into a province 
and given the name Avalon. At this period a writer reported 
that “Master Secretary Calvert is beginning to draw back yearly 
some benefits” from his colony, and all the evidence goes to 
show that Calvert obtained his grant for purposes of gain. 
There is not even a hint of any religious purpose on the part 
of Calvert. In 1627 and 1628, Calvert visited Avalon in 
person, and coming to the conclusion that it was a bad invest- 
ment, he wrote a letter to King Charles asking for a grant of 
land in Virginia, with the same privileges James had granted 
him in the charter for Avalon. Charles, the son and successor 
of James, finally granted the charter sought for, but before the 
royal signature was affixed, the first Lord Baltimore died. In 
their main features this second charter, that of the new Mary- 
land Colony, and that of the Avalon patent agree. Both con- 
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tain empty phrases about the grantee’s pious purposes, and 
both contain ambiguous passages leaving the way open to 
toleration.) And if it cannot be claimed that the Newfound- 
land Colony was founded as a refuge for Roman Catholics, 
there is no more reason to claim this to have been the founder’s 
purpose with regard to Maryland, unless it could be shown 
that Calvert’s change of religion took place during the period 
intervening between the planning of Avalon Colony and that 
of Maryland. It is, however, reasonably certain that George 
Calvert was a Romanist at the time he was granted the charter 
for Avalon in 1628. His son Cecil, several years before, had 
married Anne Arundel, a member of the Romish Church, and 
the influence of his intimate relations with the Spanish Am- 
bassador during the negotiations for the marriage of Prince 
Charles with the Infanta of Spain, which he as Secretary 
carried on, soon wrought a change in Sir George’s religious 
thoughts. His strong advocacy for the Spanish marriage on 
the floor of the House of Commons and his highly colored ac- — 
count of their proceedings in the matter plainly showed his 
predilection, if not his adherence, to the Church of Rome. By 
the resignation of his secretaryship he did not at all wish to 
publicly acknowledge his fidelity to Rome, it was rather a 
mask to cover his defeat by Buckingham in the proposed 
alliance with Spain. Calvert had carried on all the negoti- — 
ations in the proposed Spanish alliance, and when he now saw 
the utter defeat of his plans through the shrewdness of Bucking- 
ham, he openly avowed his adherence to Rome, and pretending _ 

1) Prof. Geo. P. Fisher writes in his Colonial Hra, p. 64: “Only two 


references to religion are to be found in the Maryland charter. The first , 
gives to the proprietary the patronage and adyowsons of churches. The 


second empowers him to erect churches, chapels, and oratories, which he 


may cause to be consecrated according to the ecclesiastical laws of Eng- { 
land. The phraseology of these passages is copied from the Avalon patent 
that was given to Sir George Calvert (first Lord Baltimore) when he was 


a member of the Church of England. Yet the terms were such that recog- oi 


nition of that church as the established form of religion does not prevent 
the proprietary and the colony from the exercise of full toleration toward — 
other Christian bodies.” 
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to have religious scruples against longer holding office, resigned 
his office. 

His resignation, however, in no way caused a rupture in 
his personal relations to James and his son. On the contrary, 
he was soon after given an Irish peerage and created Lord 
Baltimore; and left free to pursue his own plans, he now 
turned with greater application than ever to his “empire 
beyond the sea,” and so finally received the grant of Maryland, 
“a grant the most ample and sovereign in its character that 
ever emanated from the English Crown.” Eggleston, in The 
Beginnings of a Nation, p. 236, shows plainly that the interest 
in gain was Calvert’s moving purpose in founding Maryland, 
that he designed to secure for himself and his successors the 
dignity and authority of the counts-palatine in the Middle Ages, 
a dignity and authority that the charter of Maryland actually 
and expressly confers upon the proprietor of the colony. 

Never did the first Lord Baltimore claim that he was 
actuated chiefly by the desire of promoting the spiritual wel- 
fare of his coreligionists in founding Maryland, and it is dis- 
honest to make that claim for him in our day. With him the 
founding of Maryland was a business proposition pure and 
simple, nothing more. 

Cecil Calvert, the son and heir of the first Lord Baltimore, 
carried out his father’s plans, and in doing so plainly shows 
the purposes and religious temper of Sir George Calvert. The 
first colonists came to Maryland in 1634 in charge of Leonard 
Calvert, the brother of the second Lord Baltimore. <A con- 
siderable number of these first colonists, if not an actual 
majority, were Protestants, though the balance of power was 
in the hands of the Catholics because of their social, intellectual, 
and financial supremacy. The Jesuit Henry More reported to 
Rome that by far the greater part of the colony consisted of 
heretics, and less than seven years after the founding of the 
colony, the Jesuit provincial wrote that “three parts of the 
people, or four at least, are heretics.” This great number of 
Protestants in the original expedition to Maryland shows 
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plainly that the colony was not intended by its founder to be ; 
a refuge for the persecuted Romanists of England. What Cal- — 
vert considered in founding his colony was, above all, to get — 
good, hard-working colonists, and he knew that without Protes- 
tants his colony would be but a poor success. However, he also 
foresaw that no Protestant settlers would come without the 
guarantee of religious freedom, and that the Protestant king ~ 
or the Puritan Parliament of England would never tolerate 


the founding of an exclusively Romish colony within its juris- 7 


diction.2) A desire for Protestant colonists and toleration of | 
Protestant worship were therefore a part of Calvert’s policy. 7 
That George Calvert had led the Jesuits to believe that they 7 


should have all the privileges of a Catholic country, that the ~ 


spiritual authority should not be subordinated to the temporal, — 
is indicated by letters of the Jesuits to the Calverts at various | 
periods; that such, however, was never the earnest intention — 
of the Calverts seems equally plain from all that we have — 
‘learned and shall yet learn. } 


Not five years after the founding of the colony, the pro- 7 | 


prietor was forced into a struggle with the Jesuits by the dis- — 
covery that they had secretly secured lands from the Indians — 
within the prescribed limits of his territory. When taken to 7 
task for such action, they persistently disputed his authority | 
and dominion, and protested bitterly against his presumption 
in subordinating the spiritual to the temporal power. This 
rebellious spirit of the Jesuits decided Baltimore to use coercive ~ 
measures, and finally led him to embody an act for toleration _ 
in a code of sixteen laws sent over by him in 1648 for passage 
2) Ibid., p. 65: “Any attempt to proscribe Protestants would have 
proved speedily fatal to the existence of the colony. In a document which 


emanated partly from Baltimore himself, it is declared to be evident that — 
the distinctive privileges ‘usually granted to ecclesiastics of the Roman 


Catholic Church by Catholic princes in their own countries, could not | 
possibly be granted here (in Maryland) without great offense to the King 
and State of England.’ — Bishop Perry correctly says: “The Maryland 
charter of toleration was the gift of an English monarch, the nominal 


head of the Church of England, and the credit of any merit in this dona- 4 | 
tive is due the giver and not to the recipient of the kingly grant.” ee 
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by the assembly of freemen or their proxies, which, according 
to the charter, must consent to, and approve, all laws before 
they could become binding. But in the meantime toleration 
had been the unvaried custom in the colony for fifteen years 
for the reasons given above. The Toleration Act sent over as 
one of the sixteen laws is to be, regarded as the factor in Balti- 
more’s scheme of curbing the rising power of the Jesuits, 
and circumventing their traitorous machinations. Baltimore’s 
scheme against Jesuit influence comprised three factors: 1. By 
the Toleration Act Protestant immigration was to be en- 
couraged. 2. Under William Stone of Virginia he set up a 
Protestant administration. 3. He forced through the passage 
of a strict law which prohibited any trust, society, or cor- 
poration to acquire or own any land in Maryland except by 
express permission of the proprietor, and by this law he 
crushed the Jesuits’ hopes of spiritual independence based on 
material riches. This was Baltimore’s scheme, and it embraced 
the sixteen laws already mentioned, the restrictive measures 
against the Jesuits, and such favorable conditions to be held 
out to Protestant settlers as would secure their preponderance 
in the colony. The people, however, did not accept the entire 
scheme till 1650. Here, then, we have an explanation of much 
which otherwise would be quite inexplicable. The passage of 
coercive laws against Catholics will be more easily understood, 
and the blame placed where it belongs. We shall see that 
the struggle in Maryland was chiefly a struggle of Catholic 
against Catholic, a struggle of Lord Baltimore and his sup- 
porters against the Jesuits and their followers, and not so 
/ much, at least not from 1634 to 1650, between Protestants 
and Catholics. 

The documents show that from 1634 to 1638 no less than 
sixty Jesuits were brought into Maryland. No doubt, the 
Jesuits expected to have a fine feast in this colony founded by 
an adherent of their church. They soon, however, found Cecil 
Calvert more difficult to manage than they had been led to 
‘expect. Their expectations not beginning to materialize, they 
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soon began to make their protests and express their amazement 
because of the alleged bad treatment they received at the hands 
of the proprietary and his lieutenants. They insisted upon — 
those privileges which “Holy Mother Church” claims as hers 


by divine right, and Baltimore, with equal insistence, refused 7 


to grant what they coveted. A long struggle ensued between 
the civil government and the usurping Jesuits, between the 
minions of him who calls himself the servant of servants while 
demeaning himself as the lord of lords, and a self-respecting | 
- government.. To counteract the machinations of the Jesuits, — 
who sought to enrich themselves by the purchase of land from ~ 


the Indian chiefs within the limits of the Maryland Grant, 7 


as early as 1638 the acceptance of Indian lands for anybody’s 


use but that of the proprietor was forbidden, and the Romish 


clergy was also prevented from encroaching upon the rights © 
of the proprietor by the introduction of the old English laws 
of praemunire®) and the Statute of Mortmain.*) “Uses,” 7. e., — 


secret trusts, were also proscribed, the lord proprietor holding ~ 


that “uses”? were a circumvention of the laws of mortmain. © 
The earliest code of laws for Maryland, at least the earliest ~ 
code preserved, that of 1637/38, is chiefly concerned with the ~ 
subordination of the spiritual to the temporal power. Balti- — 
more regarded all papal interference as a challenge to his 
rights, and continued to ignore and defy all threats of priestly 
coercion to the day of his death. 

In 1638, the Jesuits held at least one of the “manors” into ~ 


which the province had been divided, and twice was their ~ 


superior, with two other members of the society, summoned to 
the provincial assembly which passed the anti-ecclesiastical laws. — 
That the Jesuits refused to attend cannot surprise any one. 


3) Praemunire is the name given in English law to offenses of the 


nature of a contempt against the sovereign and his government, and 


punishable with forfeiture and imprisonment. The name is derived from 
the first word of a writ originally introduced for the purpose of repressing 4 
papal encroachments on the power of the crown. 5 
4) The object of the Statutes of Mortmain was to prevent priests and 
others from importuning the dying to convey their land to the Church. 
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Some time after the Jesuit Copley, in writing to Lord Balti- 
more, complains bitterly of the treatment accorded his order, 
and predicts the ruin of the colony. He also thinks it 
tyrannical on the part of the proprietary that he should de- 
nominate it a crime punishable with death if any one in the 
colony were to exercise authority indefinitely without a lawful 
permit from the proprietor. “Things have come to a dread- 
ful pass,” exclaims Copley, “when even by Catholics a law is 
provided to hang any Catholic bishop that should come hither, 
and also every priest, if the exercise of his functions be in- 
terpreted to be beyond his jurisdiction or authority.” This 
remark of the Jesuit is important and should not be lost 
sight of. These laws, so obnoxious to the Jesuits, were passed 
by an assembly under Catholic control, and while it is probable 
that they were odious to most Catholics, yet it remains true 
that not a Protestant legislature, but one controlled by the 
agents of a Catholic proprietor, passed these coercive measures. 

Many attempts have been made to prove that as the 
Protestants were in the majority in the first expedition, they 
continued in the lead, and that it was due to the Protestants 
that these laws, so repugnant and inimical to the Romanists, 
were passed. But the numerical strength of the Protestants 
proves nothing of the kind. Neither the anti-Romanist laws 
of 1637/38, of 1640, nor of 1642 could in any way owe their 
origin or passage to Protestant majorities, because of the simple 
fact that at least for fifteen years after the founding of Mary- 
land the control of the colony was in the hands of the Catholics, 
as an unprejudiced examination of the records will show. While 
the records show that the Protestant population was the greater 
in point of number from the very first, yet this, as has been 
said, proves nothing. The Protestants that came over in 1634 
were plain laborers and mechanics, and belonged to the class 
of redemptioners and indentured servants. Such as were 
mechanics and skilled laborers became freemen in three years, 
and were therefore eligible to sit in the assembly of 1637/38; 
but unskilled laborers did not become freeholders in time for 
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this session, and hence there can be no doubt that its member- © , 
ship was overwhelmingly Catholic. But even to concede a | 
Protestant majority in the Provincial Assembly during the ~ 
early days of the colony, would by no means necessarily mean — 
Protestant control, because of the ingenious manipulation of ~ | 

q 


proxies possessed by the Catholics. By a shrewd use of the © 
proxy, Catholics were able to control the vote of the aecce 
for a long time after the Protestants were in the majority. — 
More than this, the most powerful proxy rights were in the 
hands of the proprietor’s agents. This power of proxy was 
naturally used to the utmost limit, and often resulted in the ; 
passage of laws unwelcome to Catholics as well as Protestants. — i | 
The assembly of 1637/38, which passed the first anti-J esuit 
laws, was thus controlled by thirteen men. In the assembly — 
of 1640 these very laws, so odious to the Jesuits, would have 4 | 
been repealed but for the strenuous efforts of such good | 
Catholics as Brent, Gerard, and Greene. More than once — | 
Governor Leonard Calvert, who did not share his older — 1 
brother’s suspicions of the Jesuits, and the Secretary, John a | 
Lewger, a convert from Protestantism, were alone against all — 
the other Catholics in the assembly. It was only after being ~ i 
severely taken to task by Cecil Calvert that the Governor was | 
finally induced to pass no more grants of land to the Jesuits | 
under any pretense whatever. q 

From the Assembly Proceedings it is apparent that the 
whole vote of the assembly of 1642 was controlled by fourteen — | 
persons; yes, very often by two persons, Brent and Oorn- © 
wallis. Of Brent it is known that he was an unswerving — 
Catholic and had the whole vote of the county of Kent in © 
his hand in this assembly of 1642; and while the religion of ~ 
Cornwallis is doubtful, it is certain that he was the attorney ~ 
and champion of the Jesuits of the province. The combined 
strength of these two men was 120 votes out of a aa of i 
voices actually represented. 

What the question was between the proprietor and the 
Jesuits has already been hinted at,—it was concerning the, — 


o/ 


a 
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possession of land. Namely, from the very beginning the 
Jesuits contended for those privileges which in England had 
been withdrawn from religious societies by constitutions and 
statutes dating from 1164 to the dissolution of monasteries in 
1540, and they hoped to gain these privileges, which were 
tantamount to full spiritual independence, by the possession 
of great tracts of land. Therefore they so eagerly sought to 
secure such possessions as to arouse the suspicion and well- 
founded fears of Lord Baltimore. Indeed, there can be no 
doubt that, had the society’s program been fully carried out, 
the proprietor would have been shorn of every bit of his 
territorial sovereignty. The society openly disputed Balti- 
more’s title to land not ceded to him by the Indians. They 
declared that the English Crown had no right to grant lands 
belonging to the Indians, and denied the claims of the Cal- 
verts as against the Indian “kings.” They professed them- 
selves ready to shed their blood in defense of the faith and 
liberty of the Church, 7. e., of course, in defense of their rights 
to lands acquired from the Indians behind the backs, and in 
direct opposition to the rights conferred upon Baltimore by 
his charter from the English Crown. 

Baltimore had reason to be jealous of these actions of the 
Jesuits and to judge them as seditious. He also had reason 
to regard their wholesale acquisition of land trom the Indians 
within the limits of Maryland as repugnant to his rights, and 
to look upon their assumption of independence as a challenge 
to his authority. He felt that he could not enter upon a 
compromise with these lurking coreligionists of his with safety, 
that he must, to save himself, refuse them spiritual privileges, 
and that any previous intimation or promise that Maryland 
was to be governed as a Catholic country must be repudiated. 
The society’s plea for exemption from the jurisdiction of civil 
courts and for the “benefit of clergy’) he does not heed, con- 


5) Benefit of clergy practically meant the exemption of the clerical 
order, with respect to crimes and offenses, from the jurisdiction and 
authority of the secular magistrate. 

f 
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sidering them demands for extravagant privileges. This as © 


early as 1638, four years after the founding of the colony. | 
He determines upon a spirited and aggressive campaign against 
the society; and when we consider the nature of the foes, it 
cannot seem strange to us that he determines to fight them 
with secret weapons and by underground methods. 


In 1641, Baltimore established the old English Statutes 7 | 
of Mortmain in Maryland, and required of every freeholder ™} 
in the colony that he renounce all claims to lands acquired © || 
from the Indians. There can be no doubt that these two pro- 7) 


visions were aimed directly at the Jesuits, since the proprietor 
in letters and dispatches to his brother, the Governor of Mary- — 


land, bitterly complains of the great injury the members of | 
the society have done him by acquiring great tracts of land in |) 
the manner forbidden by these two provisions. And that the © 
Jesuits felt and knew that these two measures were aimed at | 
them became quite apparent in the assembly of 1647/48. The 7 | 


proceedings of this assembly were nothing less than seditious. — 
The spirit of rebellion ruled supreme; every action of the 


legislature plainly showed that some power of darkness had | 


been busy. Defiance to the proprietor’s authority was openly — 


shown again and again. Measures dear to the proprietor were 7) 


thrown out, while resolutions that must be odious to Baltimore — 
were passed with enthusiasm. That Lord Baltimore had a 


very definite opinion concerning the chief source of this re- © 
bellious spirit of the assembly of 1647/48 is apparent from a | | 
letter written by him in 1649 to his officials when he heard ~ 
of the actions of the assembly. Four fifths of this important 7) 


letter was missing until 1883. It is in this missing portion 
that the proprietor declares that the rebellious spirit of the 


assembly is to be attributed to the machinations of the Jesuits, © 
whom he refers to as “subtle Machiavellians pretending re- © 


ligion.” 

We have already previously heard of the sixteen laws pro- | 
posed by Baltimore as constituting one of the factors in the 
triple scheme to overcome the threatening power of the Jesuits. 
In the missing portion of his letter of 1649 the proprietor re- 
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fers at some length to these laws, and makes the threat that 
if the assembly will not pass these laws in the form submitted, 
certain burdens previously imposed will not be removed. In 
this connection Baltimore plainly hints that he is well aware 
of the fact that the machinations of the Jesuits lay at the root 
of the obstreperous behavior of the late assembly. 

The assembly was now, indeed, between the horns of a 
dilemma. Among the sixteen laws were some necessary to 
the well-being and prosperity of the colony, and again others 
for which the colonists had no liking. But since the burdens 
under which they groaned would only be removed if all the 
laws were passed, the assembly found itself forced to give its 
assent. Among the sixteen laws proposed by Baltimore was 
also the now celebrated Act of Toleration, which guaranteed 
the free exercise of religious opinions to all believers in Jesus 
Christ and the Trinity. Its passage was neither due to the 
tolerance of the Catholics nor to the majority of the Protes- 
tants, but simply forced through by the threats of the pro- 
prietor. Baltimore wanted the law to induce Protestant immi- 
gration, and he wanted Protestant immigration to counteract 
the influence of the Jesuits, and to populate his province with 
people desirable from an economical point of view. At this 
same time the proprietor also established a Protestant govern- 
ment, and thus completed his scheme against the Jesuits. He 
had succeeded in preventing their wholesale acquisition of land; 
he had set’ up a Protestant administration; he had swamped 
their influence by opening wide the gate to Protestant immi- 
\gration. 

In 1649, Charles I was beheaded, and the so-called Com- 
monwealth was established in England. This government 
lasted until the restoration of monarchy in 1660, Charles IJ, 
the son of Charles I, ascending the throne. When Charles I 
lost his head, Baltimore became a republican, his polities being 
as easy-fitting as his religion. Parliament, however, does not 
seem to have trusted the quondam royalist, and put little faith 
in his new political profession, for it appointed a commission 
to govern Maryland, and made Clayborne, an old foe of Bal- 


, 


« 
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from office, appropriated the official records, and declared Bal-~ 


timore to have forfeited his proprietorship. Some time after, 4} 


Stone was reinstated in his office of governor, but Clayborne 


was given possession of the islands of Kent and Palmer, proper- | 


ties which he had always claimed as his own. 


We have already seen that Baltimore, in his opposition | 


to the Jesuits, did all he could to counteract their influence 


by opening wide the door to Protestant immigration. It was_ | 


therefore wholly in conformity with the proprietor’s wishes 
when Governor Stone invited Puritans of Virginia, then dis- 
tressed by the persecution of the Church of England governor, 
Berkeley, to cross over into Maryland. Stone made to these 


Puritans very liberal promises of local self-government and | 
freedom of conscience, and even led these persecuted Puritans | 
to indulge in dreams of an independent colony of their own | 
on the soil of Maryland. Naturally, the emigration from | 
Virginia was greatly augmented and stimulated by these | 
promises. When they learned, however, that their dreams of | 
an independent state had been too premature, they were very i 


much wrought up over the matter. They seemed fully de- 
termined to erect their dreamed-of “civitas Dei” on the shores — 
of Chesapeake Bay, and had even chosen a name for the future 
church-state, that of “Providence.” For a whole year they 
remained outside the bounds of the government of Maryland, 


haggling at the words “absolute dominion,’ and demurring | 
at the obedience due Roman Catholic officials as being against | 


their conscience. Finally, however, everything seemed to be 
properly adjusted, and they appeared ready to submit. But 
it was not for a long time. Already in 1651 we find them 
stubbornly refusing to send representatives to the assembly, — 
and earnestly protesting against Stone’s hostile advance upon 
the Indians of the Eastern Shore. Stone now proceeded to 
declare their acts subversive to the government, and demanded 
of them that they take an oath of fidelity, or else forfeit their 
lands. The stubborn Puritans refused to take the oath, claim- 


é ; ae ie q 
timore, a member of this commission. These commissioners — 


* # iy 
removed Stone, the Protestant governor, and his subordinates : 
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ing that it was against their conscience to do so and also con- 
trary to their rights as free subjects of England. They even 
went so far as to denounce and deny the authority of the 
proprietor. 

So far things had gone when, in 1658, Cromwell dis- 
solved the Long Parliament, and restored to Lord Baltimore 
the full powers of authority. But Governor Stone now acted 
very unwisely and headlong. Not only did he give notice 
that all writs and warrants should no longer be made out in 
the name of the Commonwealth, but in the name of the pro- 
prietor; he also proclaimed the actions of the commissioners 
appointed by the Long Parliament to have been rebellious. 
This so incensed the former commissioners that they returned, 
deprived Stone of his authority, and vested the government 
in a Board of Commissioners. The Puritan settlers, who had 
already prepared for war in consequence of the actions of 
Stone, postponed resort to arms for the time being, but their 
passions were still so aroused that they, in the next year, 1654, 
caused the assembly to pass an act which disfranchised the 
Roman Catholics and the members of the Church of England. 
This act, never strictly enforced, has left an ugly stain on the 
records of Maryland. But let it not be lost sight of that this 
whole movement against the Roman Catholics and Churchmen 
was essentially political, not so much directed against them 
because of their religion as, rather, as representatives of mo- 
narchical principles and an absolute proprietorial government. 

When Cromwell heard of this high-handed action of the 
assembly, he at once assured Baltimore of his disapproval of 
what the assembly had done, and ordered the Board of Com- 
missioners not to concern themselves about religion, but to 
settle the civil government. Thus encouraged, Baltimore pro- 
ceeded to assert his rights. Stone was ordered to gather an 
army, and restore the authority of the proprietor. A civil war 
was the consequence, and in April, 1665, a sharp battle was 
fought on the River Severn, near the present site of Annapolis. 
Stone was defeated and taken prisoner; about fifty of his men 
were killed or wounded. A trial for treason followed, and 
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though Stone’s life was spared, four of his lieutenants were — 


hanged. The proceedings at the trial, however, showed that — 


the army of Governor Stone which had opposed the Puritans 
at the River Severn was by the latter regarded as a royalist 
army and not as a force of Roman Catholics, while the Puri- 
tans looked upon themselves as the vindicators of the democratic 
principle in Maryland, and whatever actions were taken against 
them were taken against them as exponents of principles op- 
posed to self-government. 

For two years after the battle of the Severn, bitter strife 


continued to rage between the people and the agents of the f 


proprietor. When the latter finally made important con- 
cessions, the governor appointed by him, Josias Fendall, was 
permitted to exercise his office. Fendall soon gained the con- 
fidence of the people by his prudence, and Lord Baltimore was 
already beginning to flatter himself that he would at last have 
peace, when Cromwell died, and events began to point to a 
change of government in the mother country. The people of 
Maryland did not wait for the movements in the mother 
country, but some months before the restoration of monarchy 
there (in May, 1660) assumed the whole legislative power of 
the colony, and gave Fendall their own commission as governor. 

The Restoration in England brought to Baltimore the 
restoration of his colony. But as a wise ruler he proclaimed 
a general pardon for all political offenders. Peace reigned for 
a number of years, and the colony prospered. Yet the last 
word had not been spoken. When Lord Baltimore died, in 
1675, signs of discontent were again noticeable, and when 
Charles Calvert, in 1681, annulled an act of the assembly 
passed in 1678, which had extended the right of suffrage, 
great unrest was produced among the people. Fendall, the 
former governor, planned a rebellion for the purpose of ousting 
the proprietor and establishing a popular form of government, 
and upon representations made by him to the king, Charles II 
ordered all the offices of the colony to be filled with Protes- 
tants only, thus once more depriving the Roman Catholics of 
their political rights. 
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In 1684, Coode, an associate of Fendall in his rebellious 
movements and a man of low morality, circulated a report 
that the local magistrates of the colony, together with the 
Roman Catholics, had made a compact with the Indians to 
destroy the Protestants of Maryland. The fact that the 
French and Jesuits had actually entered upon a league with 
the Indians along the New England frontiers to destroy the 
English colonies of the East caused the story to be believed 
and created a great excitement. The old enmity once more 
blazed up. The Protestants, led by Coode, took possession of 
St. Mary, and instituted a provisional government in May, 
1689. The most false and absurd accusations were brought 
against the proprietor, and the king was requested to depose 
him and make Maryland a royal province. This request was 
granted, and Coode was made governor. The people, however, 
soon saw their folly in elevating this man to the leadership. 
He proved to be a tyrant, and men of every religious and 
political creed soon grew heartily disgusted with him. In 
1715, Charles Calvert had restored to him the rights of 
proprietorship, and the Calverts remained henceforth in un- 
disturbed possession till the Revolution put an end to the pro- 
prietorship for all time, and the former province of the Cal- 
verts became one of the thirteen original states of the Union. 

1 aie Ryn od 


THE ST. LOUIS EDITION OF LUTHER’S WORKS. 


Ever since the THroLogicaL QUARTERLY announced the 
publication of the closing volume of the St. Louis edition of 
Luther’s Works (Vol. XIV, pp. 247—9), it has seemed ap- 
propriate that a word should be said in this periodical about 
the entire edition. The execution of the plan had to be de- 
ferred time and again, chiefly on account of lack of space. It 
would probably have to be deferred indefinitely for the same 
reason, if a recent incident had not caused a brief notice of 
this extraordinary undertaking within the American Lutheran 
Church to appear most opportune. 
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examination.) In refuting the misrepresentations of Grisar, i 
the latest Roman biographer of Luther, Prof. Haussleiter shows » 
that one of the lies imputed to Luther rests upon a mistrans- 7") 
lation, which has been corrected in Vol. 16, Col. 1456 f. of the © 
St. Louis edition of Luther’s Works. In calling attention to i 
this fact, Prof. Haussleiter expresses his opinion of the | 
St. Louis edition as a whole. He holds that it is a work which — it 
no one engaged in scientific investigation can afford to ignore.”) “| [i 
_ It is, however, not for the purpose of canvassing a favor- — 
able opinion which a person competent to judge has passed on + ¢ 
our achievement, but from the sincere belief that areal service — 
can be rendered, that we have prevailed upon ourselves to 
mention the St. Louis edition in this rather prominent form. 
The St. Louis edition, moreover, was never specially noticed (| 
in the TurotocrcaL QuarTERLY. It was a German work, of © } | 
which the majority of our readers were amply advised through 
German channels. Besides, when this periodical came into | 
existence, the publication of the St. Louis edition had been in || 
progress for nearly two decades, and had been so widely her- 
alded, here and in Europe, that another word of notice or 
commendation seemed supererogatory. Now that the enter- 
prise, after thirty years of persevering effort, is finished, the 
chronicler at least of events in the life of the American Lu- | 
theran Church may feel impelled to write down for posterity — | 
what has actually happened to Luther’s writings in America. 
The St. Louis edition was produced from the edition of 
Walch, and will, no doubt, supersede that edition in the course 
of time. For not only does it contain, page for page, all that 
Walch had received into his edition, except where duplicate 
portions had slipped into Walch, but it has added a respectable 


1) “Luthers Luegen in Grisars und Sintherns Darstellung. Tine 
Untersuchung von Prof. D. Dr. Johannes Haussleiter, Greifswald.” In 
Allgem. Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzettung, November 1, 1912, col. 1046 ff. 

2) “Die amerikanische revidierte Bearbeitung der Walechschen Aus- 
gabe, an der die wissenschaftliche Forschung nicht voruebergehen darf,” ete. 
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collection of new materials which were unknown to Walch. 
Writings of Luther discovered since Walch, and embodied in 
the Erlangen and in the still incomplete Weimar editions, have 
been taken over into the St. Louis edition. This applies es- 
pecially to the volumes edited by Dr. Hoppe, Vols. 83—9 and 
14—22. To enumerate only the more important additions, we 
have in Vol. 6 the Exposition of Hosea, Joel, and Amos; in 
Vol. 7, Luther’s sermons on Matt. 18—24, and John 3 and 4; 
also the sermons which Luther preached at Coburg Castle in 
1530, and which had not been printed in any previous edition 
of Luther’s works. In Vol. 10 (Dr. Stoeckhardt and Koerner, 
editors) we have the valuable Opinion on Self-defense, by 
Luther, Jonas, and Melanchthon, Luther’s Disputation on the 
Mass, and his Preface to the Funeral Hymns, which are not in 
Walch. In Vol. 14 there are two expositions each of the Minor 
Prophets, from Jonah to Zechariah; the second is in each 
ease new material. The additions contained in Vols. 15—20 
(“Reformatory Writings”) and in Vol. 21 (“Letters”) are too 
numerous to mention. Recent research of Lutherophils has 
gathered a very great harvest of new finds and discoveries, 
which were available for these volumes. 

Comparatively, however, the added material of the St. 
Louis edition is its lesser merit. The student of Luther’s 
writings who will take the trouble to read and digest the con- 
tents of the 1024 pages of introductory matter, and of the 
31,000 footnotes, in the various “olumes of the St. Louis 
edition, will first rise to a proper appreciation of the amount 
of critical editorial labor bestowed on the St. Louis edition. 
In the volumes containing expositions of the books of the Old 
Testament (Vols. 3—7) new translations of Latin writings of 
Luther have been made to such an extent that occasionally 
two thirds, or three fourths, or even a greater portion of the 
volume are virtually a new production, and the references at 
the top of the page to the old edition of Walch mean no more 
than this that Walch’s translation of the same material is found 
in the places indicated. Innumerable errors of the translators, 
the printers, and the editors of former editions have been 
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brought to light, including also the more modern editions of | 
Erlangen. and Weimar; false connections, spurious portions, — 
lacunae, mistaken chronology, ete., have been shown. And 
these errors have in many cases been of a most serious nature; | 
Luther has not infrequently said the very opposite of what || 
the older editions of his writings make him say; and the — 
‘editors of those editions seem to imagine that the more in- |) 
comprehensible and contradictory a statement of Luther ap- | 


pears, the more genuinely Lutheran it is to be considered. 


Add to these features the valuable chronological tables of ||! 


sermons and of letters in Luther, the collection of proverbial 'B 


sayings and quaint expressions found in Luther’s writings, and 


the special indexes, e. g., to Genesis and the Postils, and, last } 
not least, the fine, clear print on pages with liberal margin, ~ 


and you have in the St. Louis edition, internally, a scholarly 


work of eminent degree, and externally, a mechanical product | 


of high order. 


This work was produced in America by followers of the : 
Reformer. It is a monument both to Luther’s work four 7 || 
hundred years ago, and to the faith and zeal of Lutherans ~| 


four centuries after his work was done, and in a land of the 


existence of which the first faint rumors probably had reached — 
Luther when he stood before Charles V at Worms. The work | 
should be made far more accessible to American scholars, who, — 
of late, are manifesting a laudable interest in Luther’s writings. _ 
It ought to be in our public libraries, and may there serve, — 
incidentally, as an antidote to the biased and incorrect presen- _ 
tations of such a work as the Catholic Encyclopedia and Grisar’s 


Luther, which are beginning to catch the eye of the general 
reading public, or of the student bent on research work. All 
sorts of preparations for a proper celebration of the impending 
quadricentennial of the beginning of the Reformation are now 
being suggested. We beg to add this suggestion: Spread the 
excellent St. Louis edition, an American Lutheran product, 


and urge all who can to study it. That will be a preparation — 
for October 31, 1917, that will produce lasting effects in the 


lives of the readers. 
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THE PORTRAIT OF DR. STOECKHARDT which accom- 
panies this issue of the THEOLOGICAL QUARTERLY as a frontispiece 
is the last photographic view we have of our sainted Doctor. It 
was taken by Schweig at St. Louis during the Easter holidays, 1912. 
There is another view—a three quarter pose—taken at the same 
time, which shows the Doctor seated in an armchair. If any of our 
readers should wish to obtain these photographs, Concordia Pub- 
lishing House would, no doubt, endeavor to accommodate them. 


PROF. WESSEL’S INSTALLMENT on the Proof-Texts had 
to be reserved until the next issue, on acount of lack of space. 


THE GENERAL SYNOD’S COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENCE reported at the late Convention at Wash- 
ington, D. C., that it had received communications from leading men 
in the state-churches of Germany, to the following effect: — 

“Tn the matter of the strivings towards Lutheran unity, Dr. Bezzel, 
the President of the Bavarian Church, writes that he is an opponent 
of all church union arising out of polite considerations rather than 
inner compulsion. Union and indifference often go together, when 
the union only touches the periphery and does not affect the center. 
‘T rejoice, however,’ he says, ‘over all brotherly utterance and the 
spirit of harmony in defense of our holiest and best, in the earnest- 
ness of a really Lutheran ethics according to which each one learns 
his lesson and stands at his post, in order thereby to furnish the best 
contribution towards an effective united action which is finally to be 
presented by God and not man. Give the greetings of faith to our 
Lutheran congregations.’ 

“Professor T'schackert hopes that Lutherans in the United States 
may come to an understanding; that they may ‘cherish the things 
they hold in common, and put into the background the things they 
‘hold in distinction from one another.’ He calls for the re-presentation 
of the program of the seventeenth century —in essentials unity, in 
non-essentials charity, in all things liberty. 

“Be assured, writes Prof. Ihmels, ‘that I follow eagerly all 
efforts at union among Lutherans, and I trust that there may be a 
modus vivendi in all the open questions now before the different 
sections of the Lutheran Church.’ 

“We note one distinct hope among these three different shades of 
men, the hope of Lutheran oneness in spiritual truth. When we 
come to consider the field of theology, with its lights and shadows 
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thrown on the Church’s future, we are given a wholesome impression 
of life. Dr. Theodore Kaftan writes: ‘Give greeting to Synod in 
such way as is proper. We live in a critical time in Germany. In 
reality, the question is at stake what belongs to the Evangelical |) 
Lutheran Church and what not. I hope our churches will have the —,/ 
grace to maintain themselves as churches of the Gospel. I do not}, 
look into the future entirely without confidence. From our university |) 
professors I hear that in the student circle there is again a more 
positive tendency. The positive position is firmer than the critics 
thought — and indispensable to Christianity. The naturalistic party 
seems to be receding. The alternative of the future is either the 
Bible Christ or no Christ. I wish a blessed progress to the business 
of General Synod.’ ; 
“Professor Hauck quotes some figures from Liberal sources, which oe 
give 53 positive and 54 non-positive professors of theology in the | 
universities. He thinks it difficult to estimate, but holds the teaching | 
force equally divided between Positives and Liberals. The universi- 
ties exclusively critical, as Giessen, Jena, Strassburg, have relatively ~ 
few students, while mixed and positive faculties have better hearings, 
as have Halle, Berlin, Tuebingen, Leipzig, and Erlangen. In theology 
the Positive movement is getting stronger. ‘That time is over when 
it was thought a matter of science to reject as many of the New © 
Testament writings as possible.’ Critical judgment has led to more 
measured judgments. There is nothing by mere negation. Theology © 
must do justice to religious facts. The difficulty lies not in theology, { 
but in that the cultured folk has broken with Christian thought. The © 
general literature is without the content of religion. It may be that ~ 
the flood is not reached even yet. Professor Hauck says: ‘Evangelical — 
piety has no special elements from the Reformed Church, but as 
gained in the Bible and Smaller Catechism of Luther. Calvin is a ' 
stranger to it. Evangelical Lutheranism thereby has still its right ~ 
and future, for there is to be counted one expression of the life. — 
There is no ground for boasting, but less ground for trembling. © 
Work is ahead. I wish the General Synod of America may be 
richly blest.’ ... 
“Dr. Wilhelm Hoelscher, for many years editor of the Allgemeine ~ 
Lutherische Kirchenzeitung, says: ‘The positive faith of the Church © 
of the Augsburg Confession is so undeniably in the ascendancy that © 
the by far greater part of the coming generation is joining the positive 
side. The Wellhausen school is returning to moderation, and closer ~ 
union of positive professors recently organized assures their greater 
literary influence. All considered, we believe we may exclaim with 
confidence, ‘Es will Fruehling werden’ —‘Spring is bound to come.’ 
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To General Synod heartiest wishes, and I beg that the Lord may 
make you strong and efficient in Lutheran faith and confession, and 
a blessing to the whole Lutheran Church in America.’ That letter 
was written on the 2d of March. Before it reached me, Dr. Hoelscher 
had passed to his reward, a great man of faith, full of years and 
honors. To him the spring had come. His warm well-wishes to us 
have thus special significance. 

“The ‘Allgemeine Lutherische Konferenz,’ which is about to hold 
session in Uppsala, Sweden, should have the General Synod’s careful 
attention. Bishop Von Scheele, its Swedish host; Professor Ihmels, 
its President, and other men of note assure its strong activity in 
Lutheran circles. It has a generous and true Lutheran intention 
and basis. Its constitutional purpose is ‘the strengthening of the 
entire Evangelical Lutheran Church in all branches, offices, and 
activities, especially in representing and concerning the confessional 
pure teaching of the Gospel.’ 

“Dr. Ihmels, its President, declares, ‘Our evolution is through 
and through of a positive nature, work and faith.’ 

“Secretary Huebner, of the Konferenz, insists that each member 
must ask himself, ‘What can I, an individual, do that the Lutheran 
work of union may be more and more understood and furthered? 
What can I do that we Lutherans, true to our Confession, may close 
ranks in order that we may be stronger for the common tasks and 
problems which the necessity of the times lays upon us? Dr. Bard 
insists that the Konferenz’s ‘highest aim is to include all who may 
band together about a Lutheran Confession.’ There has just now 
appeared a leaflet entitled, ‘A Confession and a Call in the Service 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church,’ whose aim is to urge a united 
Lutheranism through the Konferenz. We need to hold this great 
movement carefully and hopefully in mind. 

“Letters have come to us telling the General Synod of the panicky 
_ effect upon the Liberals in Germany of Dr. Rittelsmeyer’s confession 
' of the helplessness of the modern theology in its practical efficiency, 
and of the glorious uprising all over Evangelical Germany against 
the attacks of Professor Drews, of Carlsruhe, on the personality 
of Jesus. 

“Pastor Jensen, speaking of the advances of Inner Missions, notes 
that many pastors control a column of the Sunday papers for re- 
ligious purposes, and hope to effect some good thereby. Dr. Ihmels, 
President of the Allgemeine Konferenz, writes further: 

“¢A+t this point I append a letter of strong interest from Prof. 
M. Kaehler, of Halle, a Nestor of German faith and evangelical 
fidelity. He writes: 
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_ “The sole condition of membership in the Allgemeine Evan- 


gelische Luth. Konferenz is that the applicant take his stand on | 
the ground of the Lutheran Confession, and interest himself in the '}) 


aims of our Conference. At the same time, the endeavor of the © 


Conference is to draw into closer bonds of union the Lutherans in | | 
different lands, who recognize a bond of union among themselves ‘| 
in the Confession of the Church, to encourage their mutual com- “‘ 


munion, and by these very means strengthen them in the faith— 
and at the same time, it is desirous to contribute something towards ‘ 
the solving of the great Church-question of the present age, from “(4 


the ground of this (Lutheran) Confession. 


“<All confessionally faithful Lutherans are cordially invited to iF 
the session of our Conference, which will be held there in the end i 


of August and the beginning of September. 


«“<««What are the prospects of Positive Theology in Germany % 


to-day? If Positive Theology is understood to be theology crediting 


Apostolic Christianity with the authority of revelation, a large portion — \\ii 


of the school of Albert Ritschl can and must be counted as positive 
theologians. There are among these many who accept the critique 
of Wellhausen concerning the Old Testament. This critique has 
for two decades dominated the faculties almost exclusively, although 
at present some are turning away from his interpretation of Israel’s 
history (at an earlier period Kittel in Leipzig, later Sellin in Vienna 
and Rostock). That Old Testament discussion, however, has made 
easy for many young theologians a turn to comparative religion 
and to a denial of any historical revelation. There is a group of 
theologians growing in numbers and influence; they follow the lines 
of work of the biblicists and confessional theologians without entirely 
rejecting the Biblical criticism of moderns. Three faculties (Er- 
langen, Rostock, Greifswald) are filled with only such men. Only in 
Giessen and in Jena this theology is not represented. In the four 
most frequented universities of Berlin, Leipzig, Tuebingen, and Halle, 
the positive teachers are very efficient. Here are many young theo- 
logians of the positive school teaching as sub-professors (Privat- 
dozenten). Whosoever has the youth, he has the future. We have 
not yet lost the youth. 

“¢“A distinction has been made between those propagating the 
theology of the nineteenth century and those upholding ‘a modern 
Positive Theology, or ‘a modern theology of positive Christianity.’ 
In any case, the word positive implies historical revelation in Christ. 
These two parties insist on Biblical Christianity, but they emphasize 
the new tasks growing out of the modern movements, and the necessity 
of meeting modern thought and sentiment by a division and careful 
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presentation for the purpose of a mutual and friendly understanding. 
In stating these differences, we do not deal with opposing parties, but 
rather with shades of opinion. To-day no living man can afford to 
be entirely unmodern. : 

«<The same holds true concerning comparative religion. Far 
from rejecting this study, Positive Theology merely rejects that phase 
of it which denies special revelation. The science of missions renders 
here valuable assistance; the work of missionaries has given us a 
real knowledge of the true character and essence of other religions, 
and thus has made comparisons possible. 

“<“As to literature, Positive Theology is not without weekly and 
monthly periodicals, without learned collections and popular publi- 
cations. The two works on New Testament Theology (published 
1910) by Feine and by A. Schlatter (the author of a work on 
Dogmatics) are valuable assets of this theology in their discussion 
of critical theology, as well as in their original independence of 
historical conception and depth of historical research. 

“<The comprehensive Christian activities (not created or 
fostered by the State Church) commonly called Outer and Inner 
Mission, the endeavors which have been made to-check the social 
evil, and the estrangement of the working classes from Christianity, 
—all these activities are carried on almost exclusively by adherents 
of Positive Theology in connection with its representatives in the 
university faculties and in the press. It is hard to believe that these 
efforts should be without results. Im the many conferences where 
positive theologians work, Positive Theology does not yet show a 
Hippocratic face (2. e., face of a dying man). 

“¢Cause for alarm might be given by the small number of 
students of theology. But Positive Theology is confronted by this 
condition not more than its opponents. Moreover, this may be ac- 
counted for by the social conditions of Germany, and the wave move- 
/ment of preference. Personally I have witnessed the high-water marks 
of 1860 and 1890, and the low ebb of 1880. 

“<< “Of theology and its prospects we can only speak wherever there 
is Christianity. Up to this time I do not at all consider the pros- 
pects of theology as bad—provided God grants His blessing. In 
stating this, it must be conceded that the majority of our com- 
patriots are victims of dull indifference, and that the masses are in 
the clutches of Socialism. They reject any theology whatever unless 
it can be used to refute Christianity and all religion. Let us take 
courage in the thought that Christians always have conquered when 
in minority. You cannot include Jew and pagan in the Christian fold. 
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«“<“The Berlin Congress for Free Christianity bore its name 


wrongly, for Jew and pagan were given equal right of speech. The ike 
name is due to the attitude of Liberal Theology towards the People’s © |“! 
or State Church (this is different from the Chicago Congress). Its ti 
importance is slight. At present it is seriously considered whether 4 
we shall acknowledge a theology based upon individual religious || 
sentiment and denying the value of historical Christianity. This ~ 
congress makes it evident that Liberal Theology means religiosity ts 
without content, and that it has shrunk to a mood of the soul which ©} 
might as well be atheistic. The liberal movement has not had the %|" 
courage of forming new congregations; its historic claims are based — fy 
upon the life and work of the Church of the Reformation. Com- — | W 
pared with the Edinburgh Congress of Missions, this many-sided | i 
assemblage cannot hold its own. Rabbis and Kantian philosophers — |! 
claim for liberal theology a return to Judaism. Their distinction © b 
of the Gospel of Jesus and the gospel about Jesus has no real meaning. f 
“<“<To the theology of free Christianity engaging in the study of © 
comparative religion for the sake of putting all religions on a level, ~ 1h 
the fact that, especially through the labors of Pietistic and Metho- ~ i 
distic Bible-Christianity, the nineteenth century has been a century © | 
of missions, may be opposed with strongest confidence. The evan- d 
gelical missions evince the unity of Evangelical Protestantism and ~ d 
of the Lutheran Reformation. Its result in Edinburgh was a general — i 
agreement relative to the Pauline Gospel opposing the anti-Christian ~ : 
equalization of all religions. This sentiment of leveling has always ~ 
. been unproductive. a | ° 
“<«“Certainly an international union of any confession is of value | ' 
I 


and helpful in bringing about a union of the much-divided Protestant — 
factions. Such combinations strengthen Positive Theology, and they 
are very desirable for Germans and Scandinavians. Equally desirable — 
is an international and interconfessional union of all Biblical Prot- — 
estants against militant ultramontanism and against modern pagan- 7 | 
ism, spreading rapidly over all Christianized countries. ; 

“<«TTalle A/S, April 11, 1911. Dr. M. KarHurr.”’ 


“Dr. Gruetzmacher, of Rostock, a leader of the modern Positive | 
Theology, writes as follows: 


“To THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH a 
OF THE UniTep STATES: 

“Tn the unity of faith and confession, I herewith-send you God- 
speed. In the homeland of the Reformation the conscious antagonism 
to Christianity continues, and especially that against the old Gospel. 
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This struggle grows constantly more decisive, both within and without 
the Church, but, on the other hand, those who wish to be ‘positive 
Christians are also increasing. The need to unify the forces against 
this common foe grows constantly plainer, while each individual 
section of our Positive Christianity must maintain its own historical 
individuality. 

““Fspecially does the Positive Theology make advance through 
the strong character of its scientific literary work, and through the 
independence and individuality of its thought, so that it gains an 
ever stronger influence. It is, indeed, true that even the opponents 
of Positive Christianity learn from our theological program, and, 
while silent about it, are often strongly influenced by it, and seek 
to protect themselves against extreme radicalism by its thought. 
Therefore, our American brothers may be assured that the faith of 
Luther in Germany, through the power of God, remains a mighty 
force in its thought and life. 

“utheran thought still, as ever, accomplishes a great work. Yet, 
we, in Germany, also need the strengthening which may come to us 
directly from the faith and activity of the Lutheranism in America. 

“<The more we here in Germany discuss the possibility of a 
dissolution of Church and State, the more it is a comfort to us 
that there also in America with you Lutheranism has been able to 
find new forms in order to maintain and conserve the Church of the 
Reformation. 

“We, too, will feed upon all the blessings and successes which 
God in His graciousness may grant you in America, and, therefore, 
we pray to Him that He may grant you all these things in richest 
measure for this convention of the General Synod. 

“CR. A. GruetzmMacuer, Doctor Theologiae, 
“Prof. of Theology at the University of Rostock. 
“<The Day of the Ascension of Our Lord, 1911.” 


TO THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTE for 1911, which has just left the government press, 
D’Arey Wentworth Thompson, Professor of Natural History in 
University College, Dundee, has contributed an article inscribed, 
“Magnalia Naturae: or, The Greater Problems of Biology.” The 
article is a poser for evolutionists. Comparing the net results of 
ancient and modern biological research, the author says: — 

“T do not for a moment suppose that the vast multitude of facts 
which Aristotle records were all, or even mostly, the fruit of his 
own immediate and independent observation. Before him were the 
Hippocratic and other schools of physicians and anatomists. Before 
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him there were nameless and forgotten Fabres, Roesels, Réaumurs,  - 
and Hubers, who observed the habits, the diet, and the habitations © 
of the sand wasp or the mason bee; who traced out the little lives” 
and discerned the vocal organs of grasshopper and cicada; and who, | 
together with generations of bee-keeping peasants, gathered up the 
lore and wisdom of the bee. There were fisherman skilled in all the 


cunning of their craft, who discussed the wanderings of tunny and 
mackerel, swordfish or anchovy; who argued over the ages, the 


breeding places, and the food of this fish or that; who knew how the 7) 
smooth dogfish breeds, two thousand years before Johannes Mueller; > 
who saw how the male pipefish carries its young, before Cavolini; © 
and who had found the nest of the nest-building rockfishes before ~ 
Gerbe rediscovered it almost in our own day. There were curious i. 
students of the cuttle-fish (I sometimes imagine they may have been > 
priests of that sea-born goddess to whom the creatures were sacred), 
who had diagnosed the species, recorded the habits, and dissected 


the anatomy of the group, even to the discovery of that strange 


hectocotylus arm that baffled Della Chiaje, Cuvier, and Koelliker, ~ | 


and that Vérany and Heinrich Mueller reexplained. 


“All this varied learning Aristotle gathered up and wove into his © 


great web. But every here and there, in words that are unmistakably 
the master’s own, we hear him speak of what are still the great 


problems and even the hidden mysteries of our science; of such © 
things as the nature of variation, of the struggle for existence, of © 
specific and generic differentiation of form, of the origin of the ~ 
tissues, the problems of heredity, the mystery of sex, of the phenomena ~ 
of reproduction and growth, the characteristics of habit, instinct, and — 
intelligence, and of the very meaning of life itself. Amid all the © | 


maze of concrete facts that century after century keeps adding to 


our store, these, and such as these, remain the great mysteries of © 
natural science —the magnalia naturae, to borrow a great word from 


Bacon, who in his turn had borrowed it from St. Paul.” 


SPEAKING OF RECENT EFFORTS TO DISCOVER THE | 


ORIGIN OF LIFE, the author says: — 

“Driesch and Loeb and Roux are three among many men who 
have become eminent in this way in recent years, and their work 
we may take as typical of methods and aims such as those of which 
I speak. Driesch, both by careful experiment and by philosophic 
insight; Loeb, by his conception of the dynamics of the cell and by 
his marvelous demonstrations of chemical and mechanical fertili- 
zation; Roux, with his theory of autodetermination and by the 
labors of the school of Entwickelungsmechantk which he has founded, 
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have all in various ways, and from more or less different points of 
view, helped to reconstruct and readjust our ideas of the relations 
of embryological processes, and hence of the phenomenon of life 
itself, on the one hand, to physical causes (whether external to, or 
latent in, the mechanism of the cell), or, on the other, to the ancient 
conception of a vital element, alien to the province of the physicist. 

“No small number of theories or hypotheses, that seemed for a 
time to have been established on ground as firm as that on which we 
tread, have been reopened in our day. The adequacy of natural 
selection to explain the whole of organic evolution has been assailed 
on many sides; the old fundamental subject of embryological debate 
between the evolutionists or preformationists (of the school of Mal- 
pighi, Haller, and Bonnet) and the advocates of epigenesis (the 
followers of Aristotle, of Harvey, of Caspar Fr. Wolff, and of Von 
Baer) is now discussed again, in altered language, but as a pressing 
question of the hour; the very foundations of the cell theory have 
been scrutinized, to decide, for instance, whether the segmented ovum, 
or even the complete organism, be a colony of quasi-independent 
cells or a living unit in which cell differentiation is little more 
than a superficial phenomenon; the whole meaning, bearing, and 
philosophy of evolution has been discussed by Bergson, on a plane 
to which neither Darwin nor Spencer ever attained; and the 
hypothesis of a vital principle, or vital element, that had lain in 
the background for near a hundred years, has come into men’s mouths 
as a very real and urgent question, the greatest question for the 
biologist of all.” 


THE FIASCO OF BRAGGART EVOLUTIONISM is con- 
fessed in these words: — 

“On the whole, I think it is very manifest that there is abroad 
on all sides a greater spirit of hesitation and caution than of old, 
and that the lessons of the philosopher have had their influence on 
our minds. We realize that the problem of development is far harder 
than we had begun to let ourselves suppose; that the problems of 
organogeny and phylogeny (as well as those of physiology) are not 
comparatively simple and well-nigh solved, but are of the most 
formidable complexity. And we would, most of us, confess with 
the learned author of The Cell in Development and Inheritance 
(Wilson) that we are utterly ignorant of the manner in which the 
substance of the germ cell can so respond to the influence of the 
environment as to call forth an adaptive variation; and again, that 
the gulf between the lowest forms of life and the inorganic world 
is as wide, if not wider, than it seemed a couple of generations ago.” 
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THE AUTHOR CONCLUDES HIS PAPER with this sig- 
nificant statement : — ; 
“With all the growth of knowledge, with all the help of all the’ ~ 
sciences impinging on our own, it is yet manifest, I think, that the 
biologists of to-day are in no self-satisfied and exultant mood. The © i | 
reasons that for a time contented a past generation call for reinquiry, © | 
and out of the old solutions new questions emerge, and the ultimate 
problems are as inscrutable as of old. That which, above all things, ~ 
we would explain baffles explanation; and that the living organism / | 
is a living organism tends to reassert itself as the biologist’s funda- || 
mental conception and fact. Nor will even this concept serve us =| 
and suffice us when we approach the problems of consciousness and. 
intelligence and the mystery of the reasoning soul; for these things — 
are not for the biologist at all, but constitute the psychologist’s ” 
scientific domain. 
“In wonderment, says Aristotle, does philosophy begin, and more } 
than once he repeats the saying and more than once he rings the | 
changes on the theme. Now, as in the beginning, wonderment and 
admiration are the portion of the biologist, as of all those who con- 
_ template the heavens and the earth, the sea, and all that in them is. ~ 
“And if wonderment springs, as again Aristotle tells us, from | 
ignorance of the causes of things, it does not cease when we have ‘ 
traced and discovered the proximate causes, the physical causes, the 
efficient causes of our phenomena. For behind and remote from 
physical causation lies the end, the final cause of the philosopher, 
the reason why, in the which are hidden the problems of organic 
harmony and autonomy, and the mysteries of apparent purpose, ~ 
adaptation, fitness, and design. Here, in the region of teleology, the — 
plain rationalism that guided us through the physical facts and 7 
causes begins to disappoint us, and intuition, which is of close kin 
to faith, begins to make herself heard. R 
“And so it is that, as in wonderment does all philosophy begin, ~ 
so in amazement does Plato teach us that all our philosophy comes 
to an end. Ever and anon, in presence of the magnalia naturae, we 
feel inclined to say with the poet, 
Ob yao uw viv ye xax08c, GA)” aei mote 
Zi tadrta, xovdeis oidev && Stov ?parn. 
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‘These things are not of to-day nor yesterday, but evermore, and no 
man knoweth whence they came.’ i 

“I will not quote the noblest words of all that come into my ~ 
mind, but only the lesser language of another of the greatest of the 
Greeks: ‘The ways of His thoughts are as paths in a wood thick 
with leaves, and one seeth through them but a little way.’”’. 
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Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo., punoutees the fol- 
lowing publications : — 
1. MIGRATION OF THE ISRAELITES TO THE LAND OF 
PROMISE. (Continued.) <A doctrinal paper by Rev. C. 
Runge, read before the Iowa District Synod. 48 pages; 15 cts. 


2. THE ROMAN DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH REFUTED. 
By Rev. W. Moll. WHY MEMBERS OF SECRET OATH- 
BOUND SOCIETIES SHOULD NOT BE ADMITTED TO 
COMMUNION. By Rev. G. Schumm.— Two doctrinal papers 
read before the Central District Synod. 58 pages; 18 cts. 


3. PRAYER. A doctrinal paper by Rev. J. W. Theiss, read before 
the California and Nevada District Synod. 44 pages; 12 cts. 


4, RIGHT METHODS IN BUILDING A TRULY LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OR CONGREGATION. A doctrinal paper by 
Rev. W. H. Dale, read before the English District Synod. 
26 pages; 12 ets. 

5. ADIAPHORA. A doctrinal paper by Rev. H. Eckhardt, read 
before the Nebraska District Synod. 64 pages; 19 cts. 


6. HNCHIRIDION. The Small Catechism of Dr. Martin Luther. 
1 ct.; postpaid, 2 cts. 
This is the best “tract for the times” that we could wish for. 
It should be scattered broadcast over our country, given to the visiting 
stranger at the church-door, placed in railroad stations and other 
public places, with the invitation: Take one! ete. 


", DIE REFORMATION NICHT EIN UEBEL, SONDERN DER 
GROESSTE SEGEN FUER KIRCHE UND STAAT. By 
Dr. F. Pieper. 


8. THE PRINCIPLES OF PROTESTANTISM. By Rev. W. 
Dallmann. Price, each 2 cts. a copy; 10 cts. a dozen; 50 cts. 
a hundred. 

These two addresses were delivered at the joint celebration of the 
festival of the Reformation by the Lutheran churches of St. Louis. 
' The vast audience that was thrilled by these addresses demanded their 
publication. For geniality of conception and trained diction these two 
essays will rank high in this kind of literature. 


9. CONFIRMATION BOOKLET. By Henry P. Eckhardt. Bound 
in paper, 15 cts., postpaid; bound in white leatherette with stiff 
cover and gold title, 25 cts., postpaid. 

10. ZUR ERINNERUNG AN DEN TAG DEINER KONFIR- 
MATION. Price: Single copies, 25 cts.; per dozen, $2.40, and 
postage. 

Attention is called once more to these beautiful souvenirs which 
we noted a year ago. 
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11.THE NEW EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN HYMN-BOOK, © 
which was reviewed at great length by us in the July issue, — 
can now be had in a word edition for 75 cents, and bound in ~ 
full limp seal Bagster binding, with gilt edges, for $1.75. 


GESCHICHTLICHE SKIZZE zum Goldenen Jubilaeum der ev.- “7 


luth. Immanuels-Kirche U. A. ©. zu Yorkville, N. Y 
This is an artistic souvenir of the golden jubilee of our two 
Immanuel congregations in New York City, Pastor Renz’s on 83d St., — 


the older, and Pastor Schoenfeld’s on 88th St., by a few years the | 


younger. The two congregations were lately merged into one. 


HOMILETISCHES REALLEXICON und Index Rerum von #. Hck- q i 


hardt. M—O. Heft 20. Battle Creek, Nebr. 1912. 


The present number of Pastor Eckhardt’s index of Synodical P 


Conference literature contains surveys of the following topics, 


amongst others: “Materialismus,” “Mensch,” “Mission,” “Missouri- 


synode,” “Obrigkeit.” 


ZUR LEKTUERE DES PASTORS. Fin Beitrag. 8S. Rathke. ~ 


Antigo Publishing Co., Antigo, Wis. 91 pages. 
Spirited essays, occasionally sparkling with wit and ringing with 
happy phrases, are here offered on the pastor’s reading, that is, on what 


the pastor ought to read, and how he should read. Advice of this | 
kind will ever be subjective and limited. Personal preferences—in ~ 
this case Spurgeon and Kirkegaard—and individual development — 


often account for the suggestions we make to others. Different ad- 
visers will offer different advice. Remember the lists of “the world’s 
best books” which are being served us periodically. (Even Walther’s 
“Pastor’s Library” was no exception.) —The chapter on “Old Lu- 
theran Theologians” in this book is poor, and we were struck with the 
absence of all reference to history-study, next to theology the noblest 
of all studies. Though hardly any of our busy pastors will be in a 
position to carry out half the suggestions offered in this book, and 
though others, blessed with more abundant leisure, may revise the 
suggestions to suit their own condition, anybody can spend a pleasant 
hour over this book. 7 


SAENGERBOTE. LUyrisches Quartalheft. Herausgegeben von der 
Suecess Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo. Rev. F. W. Herzberger, 
editor. 

Nine pages of original contributions from poets in our circles 
and seven pages of editorial matter constitute the contents of the 
initial number of this lyric quarterly, which we have read with delight. 
It is an unusual mission that is attempted by this publication, and we 
were pleasantly surprised that so much pertinent material has been 
found available for it. 


Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis., announces the 
following publications : — r : 
1. BIBLISCHE HAUSANDACHTEN. Ein Andachtsbuch fuer 

alle Tage des Jahres mit einem Hausgebetbuch, der Christen- 
heit dargeboten von Aug. Pieper. Illustrated. 451 pages; $2.00. . 

The devotional exercises which this book offers endeavor, as far - 

as possible, to eliminate from the private devotions of the Christian 
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the element of subjectivity which dominates the man-made medi- 
tations which fill most of the books for family devotion. Accordingly, 
passages of Scripture without any comment have been chosen for the 
body of these exercises. Also prayers composed by men are ruled 
out as “Menschenwerk,”’ and portions of the Psalms or Christian 
hymns have been substituted wherever feasible. The author has done 
this as a matter of principle. The selections from Scripture con- 
tained in this book are good, and rarely require comment. Their 
choice is influenced by the desire to follow the pericopal system of 
the Lutheran Church. The selections are really collateral reading 
for the Gospels and Epistles of the successive Sundays of the eccle- 
siastical year as the Lutheran Church knows it. — As to the author’s 
principle, we believe it to be overwrought. The Scriptural principle, 
“Prove all things; hold fast that which is good,” is sufficient to 
protect the Christian family-altar against the invasion of undesirable 
devotional literature, and keeps us from discarding, or casting an un- 
guarded reflection on, literature that must be classed with the spiritual 
bounty which the Head of the Church in all ages supplies by His 
Holy Spirit for its members. Also in a mere compilation of passages 
of Scripture there is a subjective element, and the hymns of the 
Church are entirely subjective. This does not detract from their 
value, since they conform to the rule of faith. 


2. ORDINATIONSSCHEIN. 50 cts. 


A lithographed certificate of ordination issued by the President 
and Secretary of a Synod is here offered on extra fine bond paper; 
size, 14X19. 


8. DOGMATIK von A. Hoenecke. 14. Lieferung. 40 cts. 


The treatise on the sacraments is completed, and that on the 
Church begun, in this issue. 


4, DAS FALSCHE UND DAS WAHRE PRIESTERTUM. Rede 
ueber 1 Petr. 2, 9, gehalten am Lutherfest 1912 im Auditorium 
zu Milwaukee von Prof. Aug. Pieper. 10 cts. 

This address urges upon its hearers the study and reassertion of 
the old issues between Luther and Rome. 


THE CONFESSIONAL PRINCIPLE and the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church as Embodying the Evangelical Confession 
of the Christian Church. By Theodore EH. Schmauck and 
C. Theodore Benze. With translations from the Introductions 
and Writings of Theodore Kolde, Professor in Erlangen. Phila- 
delphia: General Council Publication Board. 1911. CXXXI 
and 962 pages; $4.00. 

Tn his article “Lutherans” in the New Schaff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia (Vol. VII, p. 79 ff.) the late Dr. Spaeth opens up his account 
of the Missouri Synod under the subheading, “Confessional Lu- 
therans in the West.” In the connection in which this designation 
occurs it seems eminently fitting; for Dr. Spaeth has described in the 
preceding sections the confessional chaos in the General Synod prior 
to the advent of the Missourians. The next phenomenon of which, 
as a historian of American Lutheranism, he is led to take notice is 
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the confessional consciousness which begins to manifest itself and 
assert its strength about 1844. The General Synod, because of its 
attitude toward the confessional writings of the Lutheran Church,’ 
ultimately suffered a rupture. But that was not until 1867, and 
Dr. Spaeth is correct when he says: “About a quarter of a century 
before the revival of confessional Lutheranism in the General Synod 
led to disruption and to the organization of the General Council, 
Lutheran immigrants from Saxony, Prussia, and Bavaria .. . under- 
took the foundation of strictly Lutheran bodies.” Some of these 
immigrants, e. g., Wyneken, had at first affiliated with the General 
Synod; others had been close enough to the General Synod to observe 
and be observed. With intense interest the onward march of con- 
fessional Lutheranism in the older English Lutheran bodies in the 
East was watched by the Western Lutherans. Walther, e. g., ex- 
pressed his “unfeigned joy” (Lehre und Wehre, Vol. 11, p. 278), when 
Dr. C. P. Krauth published his conviction that agreement in the 
fundamental doctrines is necessary to the true unity of the Church, 
and that it is a part of what is necessary to agree on the question 
what is fundamental. We regret our inability to cite Dr. Krauth’s 
statement in Lutheran and Missionary of July 18, 1865, in the exact 
terms used by Dr. Krauth. We retranslate them from Dr. Walther’s 
rendering in Lehre und Wehre: “Our church can never have a 
genuine, internal harmony, except by professing these articles, and 
that, all of them, without reservation and equivocation. This is our 
profound conviction, and we herewith solemnly retract before God and 
the Church, as we have already done seriously and repeatedly in an 
indirect manner, all that we have written or said contrary to this our 
present conviction. We are not ashamed to do this. We thank God 
who has guided us to see the truth, and we thank Him for having 
freed us from the temptation to entangle ourselves with the claim 
that we have, up to the present, remained faithful to ourselves, as 
regards our perfectly sincere, though relatively quite immature, views 
of former years.” Dr. Walther mentioned favorably Dr. Krauth’s 
Baptism (L. u. W., Vol. 12, 370), Treatise on Luther's Translation 
of the Bible and on the Lutheran Reformation (Vol. 15, 215), The 
Augsburg Confession (Vol. 14, p. 226). The Conservative Refor- 
mation and Its Theology (Vol. 17, 249; however, noting defects, 
ef. Vol. 19, p. 52), and last, not least, Dr. Krauth’s “herrliches,” 
“vortreffliches Zeugnis” — glorious, excellent testimony —in the dis- 
cussion at Galesburg of pulpit- and altar-fellowship. (Vol. 22, p. 87.) 
There is a tone of sadness in Walther’s remarks when he criticises 
Krauth for taking part in the Alliance (Vol. 19, p. 851; 20, p. 53). 
Krauth, on the other hand, expresses his sincere regret when in the 
matter of lay elders he must turn against an authority which he. 
regards as highest of all, Dr. Walther (Vol. 21, 105). 

But what has all this to do with the volume before us, which is 
awe-inspiring by its mere size, not to say anything as yet of its 
contents? This volume, it seems to us, is destined to play an im- 
portant part in present-day Lutheran history in America. It re- 
kkindles old affections for a movement in the General Council, which, 
‘as we have shown, was very congenial to the “Missourians.” It has 
been many a day since the lover of confessional Lutheranism in the 
“Western Synods” has been delighted to such an extent, and moved 
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to gratitude by such a testimony from among the “Eastern Synods” 
in favor of the position which the West has defended uncompro- 
misingly for more than two generations, There is in this joint 
product of Drs. Schmauck and Benze so much good theology and 
sound Lutheranism that we hesitate more than usually in pointing out 
defects, for fear that the charge of carping might be raised against 
us with some justice. The Confessional Principle and the Confessions 
of the Lutheran Church is, moreover, a book that cannot be disposed 
of in even a lengthy review. It is, we believe, an appeal to the 
entire American Lutheran Church to examine whether there is in 
any part of her constituency anything which séparates her children 
from the principles here set forth. We trust that this book will enter 
into the public discussions of the ablest men of our church in this 
country. We content ourselves, for the present, with indicating 
briefly the contents of this book: Preface (historical, relating chiefly 
to the confessional struggle in the American Lutheran Church), 
pp. I—X XXII; an exhaustive Table of Contents and bibliography, 
pp. XXXITII—LXXVIII; Historical Introduction, with some ref- 
erence to several recent works, pp. LX XIX—CXXXI; Book I: The 
Nature of the Christian Confessional Principle, pp. 9—92 (eight 
chapters); Book II: The Historical Rise and Development, in Chris- 
tianity, of the Confessional Principle, pp. 93—162 (five chapters) ; 
Book III: The Nature, Origin, and Historical Development of the 
Lutheran Confessional Principle, pp. 163—839 (twenty-three chap- 
ters); Book IV: A Partial Applcation of the Lutheran Confessional 
Principle to American Conditions in the Twentieth Century (to end 
of book; six chapters). 


THE DOCTRINE OF MAN. Outline Notes Based on Luthardt. 
By Rk. F. Weidner, D.D., LL.D. Chicago: Wartburg Pub- 
lishing House. 199 pages; $1.00. 


Besides his main authority, mentioned in the title, Dr. Weidner 
bases his treatise on Krauth’s Conservative Reformation, Delitzsch’s 
Biblical Psychology, Julius Mueller’s Doctrine of Sin, and Harless’ 
Christian Ethics. “The book is the outgrowth of thirty years of 
discussion in the classroom,” and is still mainly a student’s handbook. 
It gives a good survey of the materials for which one looks in the 
chapter on Anthropology in a Lutheran Dogmatik, and offers a good 
bibliography. — Luthardt is not a good guide for a Lutheran dog- 
matician who sets out to explore the domain of anthropology. For 
he has charged the Form of Concord with having given a one-sided 
presentation of the relation of the human will to divine grace by 
laying stress merely on the divine factor in conversion, and by ad- 
mitting in most instances (!) an operation of man’s own will only 
after conversion. In a discussion of the powers of free will in fallen 
man in regard to spiritual matters we have no use for the relative 
morality of man based on the fact that he possesses a natural knowl- 
edge of God and a conscience. To teach the doctrine of original sin 
in its complete Scriptural scope surely does not mean to teach that 
man is a brute. Nor does the parable of the sower help us in this 
matter; for what am I profited by being told that the parable “im- 
plies that there are relative degrees of fitness for the reception of the 
Word, but not that these degrees are independent of the grace of 
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God”? The question is: Do these degrees of fitness, supposing they 
all exist —also the “good ground” —prior to the first operation of 
grace, make any difference as regards the operation of grace? If 
the good ground is a product of grace, nothing is explained by the 
“relative degrees of fitness.” But Dr. Weidner holds: “In the ground 
of the human heart the character of these differences is determined 
by the freedom of the will.” And in the very next clause: “Whatever 
there is of evil of character is of the man himself; whatever there 
is of good is of God.” If the “good ground” is included in the first 
clause,—and the author has not excepted it!—the two clauses are 
contradictory. — Luther has never receded from the doctrine taught 
in his De Servo Arbitrio, viz., “that God is ultimately the only worker, 
that we are passive to God’s workings.” Nor is his explanation of 
the Third Article a withdrawal of former “deterministic speculations 
in regard to the relation of the will of the creature to the divine 
omnipotence.” There is something being read into De Servo Arbitrio 
by most authors who speak like Dr. Weidner which Luther did not 
put there. It is certainly known to Dr. Weidner what Luther thought 
to the end of his life just of De Servo Arbitrio.— We suggest that 
the account of synergistic tendencies in the Lutheran Church — 
omitting even most recent events —is incomplete without a critique 
of Latermann’s teaching. 


BENEFICIARY EDUCATION. Prepared by the Board of Edu- 
cation of the General Council of the Ev. Luth. Church in 
North America. 

This pamphlet will prove suggestive reading to all our boards and 
individual parties among us who are directing beneficiary education. 


Lutheran Book Concern, Columbus, O., announces the following 
publications : — 

1. DER SCHRIFTBEWEIS DES LUTHERISCHEN KATE- 
CHISMUS. Erklaerung des Kleinen Katechismus Luthers 
und der ihm zugrunde liegenden Schriftstellen. Von Dr. F. W. 
Stellhorn. 1912. 596 pages; $3.00. 

The proof-texts for Luther’s Small Catechism are explained in 
this book, not in the expository fashion in which Prof. Wessel ex- 
plains the texts in Schwan, in the THroLocGicAL QUARTERLY, but in 
discourses on the various parts and sections of the Catechism. The 
explanation here offered is to aid the catechist. It is thorough and 
scholarly, — and loyal to the author’s notorious synergism. Even the 
eatechist in the Ohio Synod must be inoculated with the idea that 
in conversion the will of man undergoes a gradual change (p. 303), 
and that God may convert a person without that person converting 
himself. (“Das Subjekt der ersteren [conversio transitiva] ist Gott, 
das der letzteren [conversio intransitiva] der Mensch. Die letztere 
ist die Wirkung und Folge der ersteren, aber nicht die unwidersteh- 
liche Wirkung und Folge.” p. 802. [Italics ours.]) In other words, 
God has actually converted a person (c. transitiva), and now waits 
for the effect of the conversion which He has achieved in the person. 
That effect is to be this, that the converted sinner converts himself 
(c. intransitiwwa). It is not easy to get a clear conception of this 
phenomenon of a twofold conversion which must occur in the same 
subject, and that in such a way that one causes the other. In the 
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act of converting we distinguish properly between the two termini 
a quo and ad quem (from darkness to light; from the power of Satan 
to God). Every act that deserves to be named conversion must em- 
brace as essential, constituent parts these two termini, the starting- 
point and the goal. If transitive conversion begins at the point of 
spiritual darkness and terminates at the point of spiritual light, 
where does intransitive conversion, “the effect and result” of the 
former, begin, and where does it end? What does it all mean? 
Transitive conversion surely is not gone over again by the sinner in 
intransitive conversion; for to do that he would have to slip back 
somehow to the starting-point. And if he does slip back, is it not 
God, according to the author’s own view, that must do His work 
over again’ If the person who has passed through the conversio 
transitiva remains at the terminus ad quem, in other words, if he 
stays converted by God, how —why— must he now further convert 
himself? For that intransitive conversion is required, as a necessary 
result, though not an irresistible one, the author clearly indicates. 
Two things may happen after transitive conversion has taken place: 
either the person declares himself satisfied with the work of God, 
and now starts to convert himself (“Wirkung und Folge der erste- 
ren’) intransitively, or,.since he does not have to do this, he may 
decline the transitive conversion, perhaps as something that was done 
to him without his consent. Both the catechists in the Ohio Synod 
who will have to teach, and still more the poor catechumens who will 
have to grasp this transitive-intransitive conversion, have our full 
sympathy. What would Luther say if he were shown this catechetical 
labor upon his simple statement: “The Holy Ghost has called me by 
the Gospel, enlightened me with His gifts’ ? 


2. FREEMASONRY. An Interpretation. By Martin L. Wagner. 
563 pages; $1.50. 

In his Preface the author dwells upon a fact that is not suf- 
ficiently heeded, we have reason to believe, by those who try to win 
Freemasons from their error, viz., that the essence of Freemasonry 
is not understood by most Freemasons. He has ably portrayed Free- 
masonry, 1. as a religious institution, pp. 31—136; 2. as an esoteric 
institution, pp. 137—354; 3. in its mysticism (“The Masonic Hiero- 
glyphs’), pp. 355—481); 4. in its ethics. The evidence on which he 
rests his argument is liberally furnished throughout the book from 
unquestioned Masonic sources. We consider this volume a most 
valuable contribution to our stock of anti-lodge literature. 


3. IN HIS SERVICE. Talks to the Confirmed. By G. T. Cooper- 
rider, A.M. 50 pages; 20 cts. 
This is a very serviceable booklet which a Lutheran pastor may 
put into the hand of his newly confirmed members. On p. 36 “the 
people of Colossus” (= Colossians) is an error. 


THE NEW HIERARCHY. By Prof. David H. Bauslin, D. D. 
Gettysburg Compiler Print. 

Dr. Bauslin assails the self-assumed and disastrously applied 
authority which higher crities are endeavoring to exert in the Church, 
and shows that the spirit of contradiction is rising against these high 
priests of the cult of Bible-smashing. 
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THE BLIND GIRL OF WITTENBERG. From the German of 
Wildenhahn, by John G. Morris, D.D., LL.D. Philadelphia. 
Lutheran Publication Society. 1887. With an Introduction to 
the life of Wildenhahn by C. P. Krauth. VIII and 307 pages. 

A little coterie of literary men in the General Synod and General 

Council years ago set to work to reproduce in English historical tales 

written by German authors, the scenes of which are laid on the terri- 

tory of the German Reformation, and which relate to characters and 
events dear to Lutherans. This tale takes the reader to Luther’s town, 
and embodies events during the first ten years of the Reformation. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. Edited by 
James Hastings, M. A., D. D. Vol. V. Dravidians—Fichte. 
New York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 908 pages. 

Every fresh volume of this great work increases its value as a 
work of information not obtainable elsewhere. We have described 
the general character of the work in previous reviews, and pointed 
out that its greatest merit is special and exhaustive research in 
subjects that had never been touched in such a manner by scholars. 
There is a wealth of information in every one of its articles.. One 
hundred and sixty scholars have cooperated with the editor to bring 
out this volume, the majority of them (106) being again from the 
United Kingdom. Among the American contributors we note Prof. 
Alexander of the University of Nebraska, who writes on Ethics 
and Morality (American), Expediency, Expiation, and Atonement 
(American); Prof. Brown of Union Theological Seminary, who con- 
tributes the article Expiation and Atonement (Christian); Prof. 
Chamberlain of Clarke University of Worcester, Mass., who writes 
on Education (American); Prof. Fairbanks of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, who contributes the articles on Expiation and Atone- 
ment (Greek) and Family (Greek); Prof. Gerig of Columbia writes 
on Ethics and Morality (Celtic); Prof. Hopkins of Yale, on Feasts 
and Festivals (Hindu); Prof. Jacobs of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary of America, on Fable; Profs. King and Starbuck of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, the former contributing Ethies and Morality (Aus- 
tralian), the latter Female Principle; Prof. Mavor of the University 
of Toronto, on Employment; Prof. Rose of McGill University of 
Montreal, on Euthanasia, Festivals, and Fasts (Greek); Prof. Royce 
of Harvard, on Error and Truth; Prof. Shaw of the University of 
New York, on Enlightenment; Prof. Warfield of Princeton, on 
Edwards and the New England Theology, one of the best written 
articles in this volume. — Besides the subjects already indicated in 
the above partial list of authors, we note the composite article on 
Drayidians (North and South India), by Profs. Crook and Frazer, 
the latter being the lecturer in Tamil and Telugu at the University 
College of London; the composite article on Dualism by seven con- 
tributors, R. Eucken writing the introduction; Dr. Martin’s article 
on Election; Episcopacy, by Darwell Stone; Erastianism, by John 
Young Evans; Eternity, by J. S. Mackenzie; Eschatology, by J. A. 
MacCulloch; Eucharist, the period of the Reformation and after 
being treated by Hugh Watt; Faith, by Edward Sell; Faith-Healing, 
by W. F. Cobb; Fall, Biblical, Ethnic, and Muslim, the first division 
by J. Denney. f . 
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The Fleming H. Revell Company announce the following pub- 
lications: — » 


1.HOW TO BE A PASTOR. By Theodore L. Cuyler, D. D. 
151 pages; 60 ets. 


This little volume seeks to aid the pastor in “his personal in- 
fluence with his flock,” in “that portion of a minister’s work that lies 
outside of his pulpit.” “A great element of power with every faith- 
ful ambassador of Christ should be heart-power. A majority of all 

‘congregations, rich or poor, are reached and influenced, not so much 
through the intellect as through the affections. This is an en- 
couraging fact; for while only one man in ten may have the talent 
to become a very great preacher, the other nine, if they love Christ 
and love human souls, can become great pastors.” The man who 
wrote these words was known in his time as an earnest minister and 
enforcer of the sterner truths of the divine revelation and of the 
solemn duties of a consistent Christian life. He does not, in the 
words quoted, advocate coddling men into Christianity by sugar- 
coating unpleasant facts for them and surrounding with an atmos- 
phere of sickly sentimentality, but meeting them with frank and 
cordial sympathy and a desire to enter into their view of things, their 
feelings, and even their prejudices, in order, by the grace of God, 
to correct all those things. For some of the chapters in this book 
the Lutheran pastor has no use (ch. 7, Prayer-Meetings; ch. 8, A 
Model Prayer-Meeting; ch. 8, Revivals); the work which is described 
in these chapters is done in other ways in the Lutheran Church. 
But the chapters on “Pastoral Visits, Visitation of the Sick, Funeral 
Services, Treatment of the Troubled, How to Have a Working 
Church,” will prove helpful also to our pastors, because of the views 
of pastoral opportunities which they open up. Im ch. 12 we find 
urgent advice to young ministers not to seek a large parish. A Chris- 
tian minister does not seek for any particular parish, but it is well 
that the excellent advantages of the small parish are set forth. The 
book closes with an inspiring chapter on the Joys of the Christian 
Ministry. 


29. THE SERMON, ITS CONSTRUCTION AND DELIVERY. 
By David James Burrell, D. D., LL. D. 329 pages; $1.50. 


A new lectureship was recently endowed in Union Theological 
Seminary of Richmond, Va., by. Mr. James Sprunt. This volume 
of Dr. Burrell contains the first series of lectures on that foundation. 
The lectures, however, have grown out of the author’s work at Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, where he filled a four years’ vacancy in 
the chair of Homiletics. The treatise before us is in seven parts: 
1. Texts and Topics, pp. 25—52; 2. The Outline of the Sermon, 
pp. 58—110; 8. The Body of the Sermon, pp. 111—198; 4. The 
Forensic or Finished Discourse, pp. 199—240; 5. The Delivery of 
the Sermon, pp. 241—260; 6. Getting Attention, pp. 261—294 (here 
the author dilates on dullness and sensationalism); 7. Pulpit 
Power, pp. 295—829.—In the author’s Introduction we meet with 
this reassuring definition of the sermon: “A sermon is 1) an ad- 
dress 2) to a congregation 3) on the subject of religion, 4) from 
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the standpoint of the Scriptures, 5) with the purpose of persuading 
men.” Every part of this definition is discussed, and in regard to 
the fifth point, the author says: “So far as the unconverted sinner 
is concerned the object of the sermon is his salvation from the shame, 
bondage, and penalty of sin. It is, therefore, the duty of the preacher 
to preach sin, as Peter did at Pentecost, until men pricked to the 
heart cry, ‘What shall we do” ..*. So far as the individual Chris- 
tian is concerned, the object of the sermon is his sanctification. The 
agent of sanctification is the Holy Spirit; and the instrument which 
He commonly uses is the Word of God. This is intimated by Christ’ 
in His sacerdotal prayer, where He intercedes for His disciples on 
this wise, ‘Sanctify them by Thy truth; Thy Word is truth.’ This 
being so, it is incumbent on the preacher to bring Christians more 
and more under the influence of the Holy Spirit by leading them 
further and further into a clear understanding of the Scriptures as 
the Word of God.” The thoughts here expressed are the dominant 
thoughts of the book. It does show how a good Christian sermon 
is built up on these principles, and given to the hearer. 


38. A WAY OF HONOR, and Other College Sermons. By Henry 
Kingman, D.D. 210 pages. 


The audience which listened to the fourteen sermons in this 
book in the Congregational Church of Claremont, Cal., was made up 
largely of students of Pomona College. All these sermons breathe 
the fragrance which a literary person of wide reading is able to 
put into them, but there is nowhere an effort noticeable to appear 
learned. The main truth of the Christian religion, sin and grace, 
above all, the person and the work of the Redeemer, are set forth 
in a direct manner. However, in a sermon from Phil. 2, 8, on the 
Obedience of Christ, we should have expected a better view of that 
obedience than that of a glorious example. Jesus will prove to be 
little to any sinner by His matchless obedience, if that obedience 
is not shown to have been the price demanded of Him for our re- 
demption. The sermon on Samson, who is pictured as a giant with 
feet of clay, is a drastic exhibition of the phenomenon ‘so often be- 
held among Christians, of stupendous weakness associated with un- 
usual strength. 


4. THE MODERN MISSION CENTURY, Viewed as a Oyele of 
Divine Working. A review of the Missions of the Nineteenth 
Century, with reference to the superintending providence of 
God. By Arthur T. Pierson. 517 pages; $1.00. 


The volume here offered will be welcome to all who have to 
exhibit in public discourse the actual results of Christian mission 
endeavor. “The studies in world-wide missions, begun forty years 
ago, find their latest fruit in this book. The subject has proved, at 
each new stage, more attractive and instructive. The whole course 
of mission history is a march of God, showing His superintendence 
over all forward movements for bearing His Good Tidings to a lost 
world. We lay down the pen with an unchangeable persuasion that, 
from the first yearning of William Carey over the Death Shade of a 
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heathen world, to the last longing of the most recent convert for 
the salvation of his fellows, God has been at work—the same God 
who, in the darkness of that primal chaos, said, ‘Let light be!’ and 
Light was.— Such studies in mission history give new nerve to all 
holy endeavor. He who bade us ‘go into all the world, and preach 
the Gospel to every creature,’ added the promise: ‘Lo! I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the age.’ His Word shall not return 
to Him void; His everlasting sign shall not be cut off; instead of 
the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and instead of the brier, the 
myrtle-tree. He will utterly demolish and abolish the idols.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SPIRITUAL LIFE. College Chapel 
Talks by George Lansing Raymond, Professor of Oratory, 
ete. ete. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. 1912. 3387 pages; 
$1.40. 

There is a peculiar fascination in this book. The cultured 
Christian gentleman talking to cultured students on the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, and causing these truths to stand out as vital 
facts and vitalizing factors in the lives of young men, going, not 
only at, but into, Bible texts, exactly as a good preacher and pastor 
would do, first, for the purpose of establishing the meaning of God’s 
Word, next, of applying it directly to the peculiar needs of the 
peculiar audience—this is something novel. In his very modest 
Preface, the author almost apologizes for publishing these “Chapel 
Talks,” and tells us that “about everything in the book has been used, 
in substance at least, either at Williams College or at Princeton Uni- 
versity, at times when I was taking my turn in rotation with other 
professors in conducting the Sunday services.” He regards as “the 
chief object in preaching,” not “trying to avoid reinforcing the doubt 
of cautious seekers after truth who have come to hear him,” but 
“trying to increase their faith.” And of this object he says that 
it “certainly justifies advanced methods of thinking, so far as these 
are merely incidentally associated with it.” “Faith, as every in- 
telligent man knows, is an attitude of mind that has its source not 
merely in conscious intellection, but also in those subconscious 
tendencies of feeling and will which are particularly connected, 
though no one, perhaps, can satisfactorily explain exactly how or 
why, with the spiritual nature. Philosophers, as a rule, recognize 
that the most effective way of influencing these tendencies is through 
using what is termed suggestion—in other words, not through in- 
formation or argument, nor, as applied to religious truth, through 
traditional or dogmatic appeals. These sometimes reach the con- 
scious understanding only; and at other times, if they affect feeling 
and will, they do so mainly by way of exciting more or less opposition. 
Suggestion is a method that presents, as a rule, only such forms of 
statement as the recipient may be supposed to be prepared to re- 
ceive; and more frequently than not, therefore, are of the character 
already described, as not likely to reinforce doubt. Contrary to what 
might be supposed, too, from this fact, they are not necessarily nega- 
tive and vague in effect, but often positive and definite.” There is 
here a truth uttered which all of us who have listened to sermons 
intelligently can verify. The parts of a sermon which really stir 
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and impress and produce lasting effects are not the thundering in- © 
vectives against error, nor the acute reasonings which may occur in © 
it, but quaint touches which lie concealed in the thought and the | 
delivery of the preacher, that set the mind athinking.— Though not |) 
agreeing with the theological position occupied by the author, we 
have found his “chapel talks” thought-stimulating. — The sermon on ~ 
the death of President McKinley is marred by an illogical arraign- ~ 
ment of the parochial school, because the Pole Czolgocz, the assassin, 
was raised in a parochial school, where the belief is not inculeated, — 
the author thinks, “that all men are brothers,” and “that there are | 
no fixed classes in society.” (pp. 320 ff.) a 


THE UNION OF CHRISTENDOM. By Rev. EB. F. Blanchard. Y 
10 ets. 


This 15-page small octavo tract is altogether absurd: absurd in ~ 
its argument, viz., that both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
churches are dying, and absurd in the price demanded. 


Karl Lorch, Publisher, at Lorch, Wuerttemberg, announces the 
following publications : — { 


SOZIALDEMOKRATIE UND WELTGERICHT. 174 pages. 
Paper, M. 1.50. 


IST DIE KATHOLISCHE KIRCHE UNFEHLBAR? 164 pages. 
Paper, M. 1.50. 


The author of both publications, Otto Feuerstein, is a former 
priest of the Roman Catholic Church. In his former treatise on 
Social Democracy he describes in vivid style the dangers of “the 
red deluge,” which threatens to overwhelm the cultured nations of 
the world. He makes an earnest effort to be just to the Socialists, 
by acknowledging good points in their program, and exhibiting points 
of contact in their endeavor with Christianity. He holds, however, 
and that justly, that what there is good in Social Democracy can 
only be achieved by the spread of genuine Christianity. He believes 
that there is a strong trace of communism both in Old Testament 
institutions and in New Testament teaching. He fervently declares 
his conviction that the realization of the ideals of Social Democracy 
will come with the establishment of the visible reign of Christ on 
earth. ‘In their expectation of an ideal state of the world, a ‘heaven 
on earth, Social Democrats are fully justified by the doctrine of 
Christ and the apostles.” The terms “kingdom of God” or “of 
heaven” are, accordingly, interpretated in a millenarian sense.— | 
The second treatise, which is written in a vein far more congenial 
to us, is good in its historical portions, and because of its animate. 
style will prove very effective as a popular critique of Rome’s fictitious 
claims of inerrancy and infallibility. But the view advocated in the 
first treatise, viz., that Christ has aimed to establish a visible Church 
on earth, appears also in this treatise, and the inerrancy of strictly 
Biblical teaching, which is a mark of the true, invisible Church of 
Christ and of its exhibition in any orthodox religious society, is an 
idea foreign to the author’s thought. 


